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THE “UNTER DEN LINDEN,” BERLIN. 


Wauuzsr the increase of public walks in Eng- 
land is occupying the attention of home 
philanthropists, it may be interesting to 
glance at a few of the beautiful promenades 
with which innumerable towns on the Con- 
tinent are provided. The subject has as yet 
received but slight attention from the legis- 
lature of this country ; but we hope the time 
is not far distant wher every town through- 
out England will have its public walks or 


walk, since few more healthful means can be 
devised for the improvement of the morals 
and a of the people. 

We do not recollect that the walk here 
chosen for illustration is mentioned by Mr. 
iS} ) who first proposed in Parliament the 
consideration of walks for the people. This 
is, however, one of the most magnificent 
promenades on the Continent; though, pro- 
bably, it has less of the rural character 
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— others. It is one of the finest portions 
of Berlin, justly reckoned ee | the most 
beautiful cities in Europe ; and, for size and 
population, considered as.the second city in 
Germany. It covers an area nearly equal to 
that on which Paris stands, and its general 
circumference is computed at twelve miles. 
The streets are, for the most part, straight, 
broad, and regular: one, in particular, called 
the Friedrich Strasse, is the longest and 
most uniform street in Europe, being nearly 
two English miles and a half long, or upwards 
of twice the length of Oxford-street, London. 
_ The “ Unter den Linden ” ( “ beneath the 
limes ”) is flanked with the largest and best 
private houses in Berlin, and a few public 
edifices. Dr. Granville, who certainly ranks 
among the most observant of modern tourists 
on the Continent, describes this gay and 
splendid street, planted with double avenues 


of lime-trees, as a scene far more beautiful the 


than he had hitherto witnessed in any town 
either in France, Flanders, or Germany. Its 
length is 2,088 feet, or from the Opera House 
to the principal or. Brandenburg Gate ; and 
its breadth is 170 feet. It is divided into 
three portions, the central walk being appro- 
priated to pedestrians; it is fifty feet wide, 
and covered with hard gravel. On each side 
are triple rows of lime trees, outside of which 
is a wide drive for carri Between the 
hours of twelve and two in the afternoon, 
during the winter season, and early in the 
evening during the summer months, this 
walk presents a most animated, cheerful, and 
almost theatrical appearance, from the num- 
ber and variety of persons who resort thither 
for air and exercise. At night it is brilliantly 
illuminated with gas. The stranger who fre- 
,quents the promenade may, in the course of 
two or three days’ residence, pass in review 
every successive gradation among the different 
classes of society in Berlin. 

The second cut shows the Brandenburger 
Thor, or Gate, at the western extremity of 
the walk just described. On the other side 
lies the park, 880 acres in extent, containing 
besides various walks, the royal palace Belle- 
vue, and several country seats. This is, in Dr. 
Granville’s opinion, “ the most imposing and 
magnificent specimen of modern architecture 
in Berlin, and, without exception, the most 
colossal structure of the kind in Europe.” 
It was built in 1789, by Langhans, in imi- 
tation of the at Athens, but on a 
more stupendous scale. It consists of two 

® Those seen in the annexed view are the Uni- 
versity and the Academy of Sciences. We must not, 
however, in candour, omit to notice Dr. Granville’s 
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colonnades placed in parallel lines across the 
road, 105 feet in length, and each consisting 
of six fluted pillars of the Grecian Doric 
order. These support a well-proportioned 
entablature, surmounted by an attic, in the 
centre of which stands a beautiful riga, 
(or four-horsed chariot,) with the re of 
Victory, beating in triumph the ssian 
eagle. This fine group, during the French 
invasion in 1807, met with the fate of many 
other monuments of art in conquered coun- 
tries, and was carried in Vandal triumph to 
Paris, whence, in 1814, it was conveyed back 
to Berlin. The elevation of the columns of 
the gate is 45 feet, and their diameter 5 feet 
9 inches, Between the triglyphs of the 
frieze, (that part immediately above the 
capitals,) are 17 metopes, re ting in 
basso rilievo, the battle of the Centaurs with 
the Lapithe ; and on the attic, close beneath 

quadriga,’ another bas-relief represents 
the margrave Albertus Achilles siezing an 
enemy’s standard in a battle against the 
people of Nuremberg. The le gen 
colonnades are connected by a wall, 
or humerus between each bi-columniation, 
and the five ee ee form the a4 
great openings of this splendid gate; 
princi ad pation of which is 18 feet wide, 
and the others 12 feet 4 inches. This is, 
indeed, a triumphal entrance, and, in com- 
parison, causes even our boasted stucco 
finery at Hyde and the Green Parks to hide 
its diminutive proportions. 


Manners and Customs. 





CURIOUS BEQUESTS. 

(From the Reports of the Commissioners on Charities.) 
Joun Warpeztt, by his will, dated 29th of 
August, 1656, gave to the Grocers’ Company 
a tenement in YValbrook, to the intent that 
they should yearly, within thirty days after 
Michaelmas, pay to the churchwardens of St. 
Botolph, Billingsgate, 4/., to provide a good 
and sufficient iron and glass lantern, with a 
candle, for the direction of passengers to and 
from the water side all night long, from the 
feast of St. Bartholomew to Lady-day ; out of 
which sum 1/. was to be paid to the sexton, 

for taking care of the said lantern. 
By indenture, 26th August, 4 Henry VIII. 
Lupton, vicar of Cropredy, in Oxon, de- 
livered to the churchwardens there 6/. 13s. 4d., 
for which thes cevmnented to find a person to 
ring the curfew bell daily—The said a 
Lupton afterwards conveyed to certain feoffees 
fourteen acres of land, at Wardington, on 
condition of their repairing the parish church 


and clock, and ringing the curfew and daily 


bell. 

In 1691, John Carey, of Woodstock, gave 
10s. a year to the clerk or sexton, to ring the 
eight o’clock bell at night, for the guide and 
direction of travellers. — 
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Richard Aldrige, in 1814, gave to the 
vicar of St. Nicholas, Bristol, 1/. 1s. annually, 
for performing on the 2)st of October morn- 
ing service, and preaching a sermon in com- 
memoration of the glorious victory obtained 
by Lord Nelson, off Trafalgar, on the 21st of 
October, 1805; and 10s. 6d. equally between 
the.clerk and sexton, for their attendance. 

The mayor of Exeter holds lands and tene- 
ments in Sedbury, Sedford, and Salcomb, (all 
in Devon,) the rents of which are to be 
bestowed towards the buying of shrouds for 
prisoners who should suffer at Ringsmill, 
near Heavitree, the usual place of execution 
in the county of Devon. 

It appears, from the books of the Fish- 
ons eal Company, that Robert Harding, in 
1564, gave a ly rent of 40s. to the Com- 

y, to the intent that they should distri- 
ute hom thereof yearly, for am the 
poor fishmongers in the parishes of St. - 
nus the Martyr and St. Margaret. = 
_ The same Robert Harding, in 1568, gave 
to the Com an annuity of 3. 6s. 8d., 
issuing out of his lands and tenements in 
Pudding-lane, to the intent that they should 

y, in the Lent season, 3/.—that is, in New 

ish-street 30s., aud in Old Fish-street 30s.— 
to the use of the poor inhabiters and arti- 
ficers compelled by necessity to repair thither 
to buy the cuttings and refuse of fish Q 

P. Q. 


SHOPS IN MEXICO 


Have no names or signs in front,and nothing th 


is exposed in the windows.— Silversmiths’ 
work is done in a tedious manner, and is 
clumsy and heavy.—The tailors make a 
profit; and clothes are three or four times 
dearer than in England ;—they sit on stools, 
and not with their feet under them.—Mil- 
liners’ shops are carried on by men: twenty 
or thirty brawny fellows, of all colours, may 
be seen in a shop, decorating dresses, sew- 
ing muslin gowns, making flowers, trimming 
caps, &c.; while, perhaps, at the next door, a 
number of poor girls are on their knees, en- 
in the laborious occupation of grinding 
chocolate by hand.—Confectionary and sweet- 
meats are in great demand ; and five hundred 
different kinds are made—The druggists 
and apothecaries ask exorbitant prices: they 
charge a dollar per pound for an article, the 
luce of the country, which is sok in 
England for 4d. Hops sell for 2s. 6d. per oz., 
and most d in profortion— Barbers are 
numerous and important; and the price of 
shaving is ten times as much as in England. 
—Cabinet-makers have but few tools; and 
their work is very inferior and expensive. In 
turning, the mechanic sits on the ground in 
working the lathe.—Coachmakers excel all 
the other mechanical artists in Mexico.— 
Bakers’ shops are aes they make . ex- 


cellent bread; but the workmen are abso- 
lutely slaves, being never permitted to leave 
the place in which they work.—Soft cakes of 
Indian corn constitute the principal food of 
the poor—Shops for the sale of native and 
Spanish brandy, wines, &c., are too common, 
and present too great a temptation for the 
poor Indians to resist— The Water-carriers 
of Mexico are a numerous body: they bring 
water from the aqueducts to private 

in jats, poised on their backs. At an 
early hour they may be seen stretched on the 
bare d, intoxicated with pulque; and, 
as they have no settled place of residence, 
they sleep at night under the first shelter 





that presents itself, like the Lazzaroni of 
Naples. Tomas Gi. 
Anecdote Gallerp. 


MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 

Hanoe1, at a period when he was composing 
oratorios, called in his carriage one mornin 

at five o’clock, on Doctor Morell, who selected 
subjects from the Scriptures for those pro- 
ductions. The Doctor went to the window, 
and asked Handel, who would not leave his 
catriage, what he wanted. He said, “ What 
de devil means de vord ‘ billow ?’” which was 
in the oratorio the Doctor had written for 
him. The Doctor told him that “‘ billow’ 
meant wave—‘a wave of the sea.”—“ Qh! de 
vave !” said Handel; and bade his coachman 
return, without addressing another word to 

e Doctor. 


Beethoven, in the ordinary concerns of 
life, was in a state approaching to somnam- 
bulism—so engrossed was he with musi- 
cal ideas. At Vienna, on one occasion, he 
went into a tavern, called for the carte, re- 
placed it on the table, took a pencil from his 
pocket, and began to write music on the 
back of it. Soon after, a on brought 
him soup; he replied that he had dined; 
and, before any objection could be made, paid 
a sum of money and went away. 

According to an ‘account of Dr. Crotch, 
given by his mother to Dr. Burney, in 1779, 
the first decided manifestation of this cele- 
brated musician’s precocious power of distin- 
guishing modulated sounds, een oe itself 
immediately after hearing a lady, of superior 
musical acquirements, play on his father’s 
organ. After the lady’s departure, the child 
cried, and would not be pacified, till, on being 
carried through the room where the organ 
stood, he screamed, and struggled to get to 
it; and being indulged in his wish, eagerly 
began beating down the keys. The next 
day, seated on the knee of his brother, a 
youth of fourteen, who at once supported the 
infant organist and blew the bellows of the 
organ, he began putting down the keys—at 
first promiscuously, and without any appa- 
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rent selection or idea of melody; but soon 
after, he made an approach towards the air 
of “God save the King,” so evident as to 
awaken the attention of his father, who has- 
tened hee stairs to inform himself who it 
was playing that tune on the organ, and dis- 
pet with an satshialenaat Cheb may be 
better imagined than described, that the 
musician was his infant son, William, then 
only two years and three weeks old. 

elemon, in 1766, composed his first 
Italian serious opera, entitled, Pelopida ; 
which he presented at the Opera House, where 
it was received with uncommon success and 
applause. Garrick, hearing of his success, 
paid B. a visit, unasked and unexpected, 
one morning, and asked him if he could set 
English words to music. He replied, he 
thought he could. Garrick called for pen 
and paper, and wrote the words of a song, to 
be introduced in The Country Girl, and to be 
sung by Dodd, in the character of Sparkish. 
While Garrick was writing the words, Bar- 
thelemon, looking over his shoulder, set the 
song. Garrick gave him the song, and said, 
“ There, my friend, there is my song.” Bar- 
thelemon instantly replied, “There, sir, there 
is the music for it.” W.G.C. 





THE LION. 


Mr. Tuompson, in his recent Travels in South 
Africa, observes:—The lion will generally 
retreat before the awe-inspiring presence of 
man ; but not precipitately, nor without first 
calmly surveying his demeanour, and appa- 
rently measuring his prowess. He appears 
to have the impression that man is not his 
natural prey ; and though he does not always 
give place to him, he will yet, in almost every 
case, abstain from attacking him, if he ob- 
serve in his deportment neither fear nor hos- 
tility. 

My friend, Diedrik Muller, one of;the most 
intrepid and successful lion-hunters in South 
Africa, mentioned to me the following anec- 
dote, in illustration of the foregoing remarks. 
He had been out alone hunting in the wilds, 
when he came suddenly upon a lion, which, 
instead of giving way, seemed disposed, from 
the angry attitude he assumed, to dispute 
with him the dominion of the desert. Diedrik 
instantly alighted, and, confident of his un- 
erring aim, levelled his mighty rver at the 
forehead of the lion, who was couched in the 
act to spring, within fifteen paces of him ; 
but at the moment the hunter fired, his horse, 
whose bridle was round his arm, started back 
and caused him to miss. The lion bounded 
forward, but stopped within a few paces con- 
fronting Diedrik, who stood defenceless, his 
gun discharged, and his horse running off. 
The man and the beast stood ge each 
other in the face for a short space. At length 
the lion moved backwards, as if to go away. 


Diedrik began to load his - The lion 
looked over his shoulder, Gouies, and re- 
turned. Diedrik stood still. The lion again 
moved cautiously off ; and the boor proceeded 
to load a fot weir his bullet. The lion 

in and growled angrily; and 
P - eaaeser erntil the ates had 
got off to some distance, when he fairly took 
to his heels and bounded away. 

On another occasion, a lion came so sud- 
denly upon him, that before he could take 
aim the animal made a formidable spring, 
and alighted so near the hunter, that he had 
just time to thrust the muzzle of his gun into 
the open mouth of the lion, and shoot him 
through the head. 

The following amusing story, which was 
related to me by some respectable farmers of 
the Tarka, who were present on the occa- 
sion, would make a good figure in The Lion’s 
History of Man !—A party of boors went out 
to hunt a lion, who had carried off several 
cattle from the neighbourhood. They disco- 
vered him in a thicket, or jungle, such as 
abound in that part of the colony, and sent 
in a numerous pack of fierce hounds to at- 
tack and drive him out. The lion kept his 
den and his temper for some time, only 
striking down the dogs with his mighty paw, 
or snapping off a head or leg occasionally, 
when the brawling rabble came within his 
reach. But the hunters continuing in the 
mean time to pepper the bushes at random 
with sl and bullets, at length slightly 
wounded him. Then arose the royal beast 
in wrath; and, with a terrible roar, burst forth 
upon his foes. Regardless of a shower of 
balls, he bounded forward, and in an instant 
turned the chase upon them. All took to their 
heels or their horses. One huge fellow, of 
greater size than alacrity, who we shall call 
Hugo Zwaar-van-heupen, or Hercules Heavy- 
stern, not having time to mount his horse, 
was left in the rear, and speedily run down 
by the rampant /ecww (lion). Hugo fell,— 
not as Lochiel, “ with his back to the field, 
and his face to the foe,” but the reverse way ; 
and he had the prudence to lie flat and quiet 
asalog. The victorious lion snuffed at him, 
scratched him with his paw, and then mag- 
nanimously bestriding him, sat quietly down 
upon his body. His routed companions, col- 
lecting in a band, took courage at length to 
face about ; and seeing the mae of affairs, 
imagined their comrade was killed, and began 
to concert measures for revenging him. After 
a short pause, however, the lion resigned of 
his own accord his seat of triumph, relieved 
his panting captive, and retreated towards 
the mountains. The party, on coming up, 
found their friend shaking his ears, unharm- 
ed from the war, except what he had suffered 
from avery ungentlemanly piece of conduct 
in the lion, who it seems ly treated 


his prostrate foe in the same ignominious 
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manner as Gulliver did the Palace of Lilliput The inhabitants of this valley, as well as of 
on a certain occasion, and for which he was some similar situations, are sadly off at this 
afterwards justly impeached of high treason. season; poverty and privation, when they 
come, fall unusually bitter, on account of the 
solitude and friendlessness of the scene. 
Hew Books. Nothing could be more wretched than the 
interior of its dwellings; a destitution, not 
LETTERS FROM SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. only of every comfort, but almost of every 
[Tis is a moderate octavo volume from the necessary of life—even the fuel did not seem 
mn of Mr. Carne, who is advantageously very abundant; and the shivering and half- 
own for his Letters from the East. The starved groups were gathered round the 
author is a discreet tourist, and a pleasing hearths. No one, who has not wintered in 
writer: his remarks upon men and man- the land, can be fairly aware of the exquisite 
ners, if they do not startle by their novelty, value and of fuel, @ discretion. mn, 
at least interest the reader by their tone of when passing by the Bernese farm-houses, 
benevolence. It would not be difficult to around which the large broad white logs, cut 
select many sketches of scenery of truly gra- from the noblest forest-trees, were piled in 
phic character; but the occasional occurrence wanton and tempting array, even as high as 
of such an epithet as “ green-looking” is the roofs—it was — 
le 








ible to gaze on them 
injudicious, if not negligent. The following without envy and desire; they seemed as 
is a forlorn picture, which but ill accords with precious almost as gold. 
our engraving about four years since. | anaes ‘Was no ese op —— haved of 
R erbrunnen, unless the and unwhole- 
Winter at Lauterbrunnen. some cakes made of Indian corn may be 
To our home it was grateful to return, as called by that name; all labour out of doors 
night drew on; not heeding the cold, ofsuch was at an end, and the people are so poor, 
severity as is never felt in England; uor the that they are allowed one suit of clothes an- 
keen wind, that came fresh from the snowy ually by the commune. One cause of this 
peaks opposite. Being surrounded by forests, condition is, that the soil of the valley is 
a noble pile of wood was never spared on the rocky, and hard to cultivate: another is, that 
hearth. The broad lake had hardly a mur- many strangers from other cantons take up 
mus. The passing tread of the mountaineer their abode here, and are not entitled to the 
on the frosty soil, the distant bark of the assistance of the commune. 
watch-dog, or some hollow and presaging = [ Mr. Carne’s letters were written, “ duri 
sound from the precipices of snow, were 4 late tour,” but we are not furnished wi 
heard at intervals. — ..,-_ their precise date. In one of them he de- 
Desirous at this time of the year of visiting seribes a stro religious excitement which 
the celebrated vale of Lauterbrunnen, we disturbed the tranquillity of the church on 
embarked for Neuhaus. It was with great the shores of the of Geneva, at the time 
difficulty that the mules could proceed ; the of his writing. This was the] 
exclamations of the peasantry, at the curiosi' 
of the English, as they looked out of their Sect of the Momiers. 
dark chalets, was very amusing. And there — Most of the Lutheran clergy lifted up their 
were moments when we could not help envy- yoices, and even stimulated the authorities to 
ing the shelter of their warm roofs, which strong measures, against this novelty and 
we were obliged to seek more than once in heresy, as it was termed. Even the greater 
our own defence. But, as we advanced, the part of the congregations at first regarded 
scene was one of the most singularimaginable; the rising sect with suspicion; they were 
the extreme narrowness of the valley, that called Momiers in derision, the members 
was nearly choked with snow, the tops of the being chiefly of the lower classes of society. 
tall trees at intervals breaking forth from But opposition, and even persecution, ay 
their white shrouds, the jagged precipices, made them cleave the closer to their loved 
many thousand feet above our heads, each sentiments. M 
point, each crags distinctly visible, such was —s' To the dismay of its powerful adversaries, 
the excessive clearness of the atmosphere. Momierism, ere long, numbered in its ranks 
All life and animation had fled from the several of the more genteel and affluent inha- 
scene; the hamlet of Lauterbrunnen was pitants. Ladies, often the first to espouse a 
half buried in the snow, and part of the roof new sect, not only became members, but even 


and the chimney of the auberge were seen ardent determi : : 
mocking the traveller as he passed. We ardent and determined advocates; their 


their el d_ thei 
wished to have proceeded to the Smadribach, i) erbarked in the eeuse. The weieutboed 
but it was impossible, and were obliged to and the magistracy fell into the usual error 
content ourselves with gazing for some time 


on this occasion; they had recourse to harsh 
on that phantom cataract, the Staubbach.* and arbi polices. Several of the cle 


® See Mirror, vol. xiv. p. 369. who di their adherence to the peop 
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were called to Geneva to render an account 
of their sentiments, which they decidedly 
refused to abandon, or to give a promise that 
they would not preach them to the people. 
In consequence, they were expelled, as sum- 
marily as the ministers of our own Charles’s 
day, and banished from the Pays de Vaud. 
Such a sentence was ruin; the loss of home 
and stipend left them destitute; they were 
nearly all young men; age would have been 
less bold and self-denying. The ejected 
ministers retired to other countries, and 
waited till the storm should cease. A few 
remained behind, and continued to penech in 
private dwellings. For some time there was 
little prospect of indulgence; even ladies, 
without benefit of sex, were committed to 
durance; “gens d’armes” entered their 
dwellings, and the fair culprits were confined 
to their apartments, or in the prison, a good 
part of the day, to terrify them from an at- 
tendance at the meetings. At one of the 
latter, the soldiers, coming by surprise, locked 
the doors, and placed every one in jeopardy : 
the more active escaped through the windows. 
Had this happened a century ago, the fierce 
raids of Clavethouse aud the stern Came- 
ronians might have been maintained amidst 
the glens and precipices of the Alps. 

The tenets, however, of these people had 
neither novelty nor heresy: “ the religion of 
the Redeemer,” they said, “ was to be felt in 
the heart, not coldly, but with a deep and 
exquisite enjoyment: the influence of spirit, 
of mercy, and love, might so fill the mind, as 
to give security against sin, as well as a sure 
hope of future felicity.” Sentiments, how- 
ever welcome and consoling, seldom make a 
lasting impression without other aids and 
excitements: there was many a secret and 
loved gathering beneath each other’s roof, 
where they told of their mutual faith and 
fears, and then went comforted away. These 
meetings were now forbidden by a decree; 
but they were not suppressed. How was it 

ossible to suppress an ardent and simple 

dy of people, who deemed it their absolute 
duty, ‘as well as delight, to meet together, 
though the dungeon or the stake were ihe 
alternative ? 

Within the space of three or four years, 
since these sentiments were first started and 
discussed at Lausanne, they have been dif- 
fused far and wide, in village and hamlet, 
as well as town; even the juge de pays, as 
well as the merchant, have declared their 
adherence. In more than one situation, the 
people are able to maintain the minister who 
visits them ; not a week elapses, in the chief 
towns of the Canton de Vaud, without several 
assemblies in private. 

The minister's arrival at the ‘place from 
his own residence is carefully kept a secret 
from all but the members; the large room is 
well lighted (for it is night), while the as- 


sembly of both sexes, the men ranged on one 
side and the women on the other, sit in 
silence. He enters at last, to their great 
joy; an inspiring hymn is sung, and he 
commences an animating and impassioned 
discourse, quite extemporaneous, and ad- 
dressed chiefly to the feelings of his audi- 
ence. 

There was certainly much of the severe 
and gloomy spirit of Calvin in the measures 
resorted to in order to suppress the new sect : 
it is strange that the Swiss authorities should 
not have better understood the human mind 
and character than to think that menaces 
and imprisonment could stifle religious en- 
thusiasm. They have proved, in this instance, 
the; cradle from which it has sprung forth 
with new and unconquerable vigour. This 
cause is not like the transient and vehement 
system of the celebrated Krudener, who was 
also expelled the cantons a few years since 
for promulgating her wild sentiments. She 
was too lofty and refined a visionary to seize 
on the feelings of the common people, who 
could not enter into her mysticism or share 
in her transports. The effect she produced 
was short-lived, and her cause faded away 
for want of zealous supporters. But this 
system of the Momiers, though perfectly 
simple, is concentrated and strong, and bears 
with it the very elements of success and vic- 
tory. No lofty or peculiar revelations are 
claimed; no member is exalted high above 
the rest for surprise or imitation; but the 
minister and the poorest of the people. the 
avocat and the paysan, the lady and the 
washerwoman, all meet alike on the same 
kindred soil, drink of the same fountain of 
inspiration on a footing of perfect equality, 
speak of their hopes, fears, and triumphs, 
with mutual sympathy“and mutual kindness. 
All feel that they are embarked on the same 
troubled but exciting course, that the same 
tide wafts them onward for good or for ill; 
for the system is a purely spiritual one, and 
also an eminen‘ly social one. 

The interests of the society are- admirably 
served by the private and earnest visits of 
the members to families and indi- 
viduals; they enter with an air of perfect 
simplicity, and, being seated, commence a 
touching and earnest address on the subject 
of their best and highest interests. Two or 
three of their books and pamphlets are not 
forgotten, and are placed in the hand of the 
hearer. They have already their own hymn- 
books; many of the pieces are of original 
composition, and do no discredit to the 
genius of the composer; and treatises also, 
explanatory of their sentiments, touching on 
the darkness that shrouds too much of the 
land, the supineness that lulls the spirits of 
its people, and so on. No Quaker, however, 
can be more unassuming or persevering than 
these female disciples, whom the rest of the 
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natives call Quixotes, and regard with dis- 
like; but if success is the test of a good 
cause, they have it, and will reap it in future 
years still more abundantly. The dry, cold, 
comfortless system of Calvin falls every day 
before these humble but untired and deter- 
mined innovators—the Socinianism that has 
thrown its blasting shadow over the shores 
of the lake begins to give way before the 
sure yet noiseless march of the obscure Mo- 
miers. A few years more, and they will, 
most probably, be a powerful and flourishing 


bar 

e day, we were called on by a respect- 
able female, while residing a short time in 
one of the towns on the : she entered 
into an exposition of their sentiments; and 
the conversation ended by a request that we 
would attend one of their’ assemblies, to 
which our curiosity acceded. This was no 
easy matter, for the “ watch and ward ” re- 
sembled not a little that of the Highland 
worthies of old, when pursued and hunted to 
mountain and cave. It was a dark and chill 
evening, and by the aid of a lantern we thread- 
ed our way through some narrow streets, and 
at last arrived at the dwelling, and then at 
the door of the apartment, where the service 
was held ; the latter was carefully locked: on 
being cautiously opened, a devoted but not 
numerous assembly was within; one of the 


pastors, a middle-aged man, presided. The P posed. 


classes of society present were rather strangely 
mingled ; but the sense of such a distinction 
was utterly unfelt. There was a hymn and 
prayer ; a short address by the minister; and 
often—the part of the service most dear per- 
haps to the assembly—the detailing, by those 
so disposed, the religious hope and enjoyment 
of their own minds. The excitement was 
not diminished by the apprehension that the 
police might every moment break in, armed 
with “ the power of this world.” We also 
visited the village of the “Curé.” It wasa 
solitude, and not a beautiful one: the noble 
trees and romantic scenery of so many a 
Swiss hamlet were wanting here. There 
was an income of about sixty pounds a-year, 
an agreeable wite, and three children. Yet 
the comfort and the joy must have been 
chiefly within, in the mind: outwardly, there 
was no resource to excitement. A youn 

and pale man, with a brilliant dark eye, fu 

of benevolence and peace—for he was a faith- 
ful pastor, whose obscure little charge might 


be called his world—he evidently exulted in’ 


the progress of what he described as the 
“ pure and fervent religion of Christ.” Nearly 
all his people; might already be termed Mo- 
miers ; and he did not doubt that persecution 
must ere long relax, and the rejected ministers 
be restored. In a great measure, this has 
been the case; policy at last induced’ libe- 
ration, and a partial reluctant indulgence. 





The Topographer. 
SKETCHES OF sndidhe-~einttiinian 


CHINON,* 

Henry the Second, of England, was attached 
to the picturesque banks of the Loire, and 
some time in the castle of Saumur: 

was resident there when Philippe Augus- 
tus, King of France, and Ri Coeur de 
Lion besieged the city of Tours, which at that 
time belonged to Henry. It a 
siege that the English monarch received cer- 
tain offers of accommodation, the acceptance 
of which he deferred for some days. At 


length, whilst he was conferring with the 
French Ki , & storm sud arose, and 
darkened all the air; the burst in 


deafening peals, and historians. relate that a 
bolt of electric matter fell from the clouds 
between the two kings, who were on horse- 
back, without injuring either ; the horses took 
fright, and galloped off with their riders in 
different directions, so that with much diffi- 
culty they again met—when immediately the 
thunder burst a second time, and discharged 
another electric bolt, which fell at the feet of 
the affrighted Henry, who, believing this 
sudden tempest a mark of divine wrath, his 
firmness abandoned him, and he subscribed 
without murmuring to the humiliating terms 

TO! . Henry withdrew to Saumur, over- 
whelmed with disasters; but the poor King’s 
solitude was soon disturbed by Philippe pre- 
senting to him a list of the conspirators 
against him, at the head of which was John 
Lackland, Henry’s favourite son, to whom he 
had shown so many marks of parental affec- 
tion. 

Chinon is not far from Fontevraud. It is 
a small village on the right bank of the Vi- 
enne, and is sheltered between craggy hills, 
on the top of the loftiest of which are the 
remains of the once-formidable castle which 
for a thousand years held the surrounding 
country in awe. Thither the unfortunate 
Henry II., shocked at finding not only Ri- 
chard, but his favourite son — also, oo 
1 inst him, retired broken-hearted ; 
an, yieling himself to bitter anguish at the 
disobedience of his children, he fell into de- 
spairing melancholy, which brought on a 
fever that soon terminated his existence 
within the castle, a.p. 1189. Before his 
decease, with the; bitterness of a father’s 
wrath he cursed his unnatural sons; nor 
could the intercession of the bishops and 
priests, who attended him in his last mo- 
ments, induce the dying monarch to revoke 
the maledictions he bestowed on Richard 


and John. Henry expired surrounded by his 

courtiers’; who, soon after his decease, strip- 

ped the body, and laid it naked upon a table, 

exposed to public view, till a young page of 
*® Continued from page 425, 
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the late king, shocked at his master’s temains 
becoming a public spectacle, covered the body 
with his own gown, Henry II. was the first 
English monarch buried at Fontevraud: his 
tomb, according to his desire, was erected in 
the choir of the great church, bearing a Latin 
epitaph of seven lines, which state the quaint 
truth, that, although he had conquered man 
kingdoms, and all the climates of the eart 
were insufficient for him, now only eight feet 
of ground serve him; the inscription then 
directs the reader to reflect that death levels all 
distinctions, and concludes with the line, that 
a mere tumulus now suffices him whom the 
world once would not —— 

Eleanor, queen of Henry II., who had joined 
Richard and John in their revolt, being im- 
prisoned for her treachery by the King, was 
released on his death: she retired some years 
after to the convent of Fontevraud, where she 
died in 1204, and was buried near her hus- 
band. 

Richard I., Coeur de Lion, presented to the 
monastery at Fontevraud a piece of the true 
cross, and many other relics, which he had 
brought from the Holy Land. He died at 
Chinon, of a wound he received at the siege 
of Chaluz in 1199, after expressing an earnest 
wish to be interred by the side of his father, 
Henry; bitterly and deeply lamenting that 
he had been the guilty cause of that sorrow 
which had brought the King to an unhappy 
end, by the cruel rebellion of his children. 
Richard was buried at Fontevraud; his bowels 
were deposited in the church at Poitiers, and 
his heart in the cathedral at Rouen. 

Within Fontevraud was next deposited the 
heart of John, which was placed in a golden 
cup, near the tomb of his father, in the year 
1216. Isabella of Angouleme, the queen of 
John was also interred here.* 


® Tn 1816, Mr. C. Stothard visited Fontevraud to‘as- 
certain if the effigies of these personages yet existed. 
He found the abbey converted into a prison ; and dis- 


Castle of Chinon. 


The castle at Chinon was the favourite 
abode of Charles the Seventh. The a 
ments he inhabited are still in tolerable pre- 
servation, as is also the room in which he 
received Joan of Arc, who here addressed the 
king boldly in the full confidence of her in- 
spired mission, and demanded men and arms, 
She was permitted to remain at Chinon, 
where Charles, in those times of preternatural 
belief, employed her as an useful instrument 
in giving co and assurance to his cause. 
oe in the great hall of Chinon, he 
presented her with a suit of armour and a 
sword; after which, Joan, seizing her sacred 
banner, (so called from having a represen- 
tation of the Almighty worked upon it,) 
mounted a beautiful white steed, and, head- 
ing a chosen body of men, sallied from the 

tes of Chinon to hasten to the relief of 

leans, 

But we now approach a darker epoch in 
the annals of Chinon. Here it was that 
Charles VII.’s unnatural son, Louis XI., 
whilst yet Dauphin, dared to propose the 
assassination of his parent to the Comte de 
Chabannes, the favourite minister, who shrunk 
from the horrible pro , and revealed it to 
his royal master. The dismal “ oubliettes” 
may still be traced close behind the fire-place 
in the principal sitting-room; so that the 
hanghty prince might be stretching his legs 


over the fire, with the utmost nonchalunce, . 


covered in a cellar belonging to it, the effigies of 
Henry II. and Eleanor, Richard I. and the queen of 
John. The chapel wherein the figures were placed 
before the Revolution had been entirely destroyed ; 
and the royal effigies were subject to continual muti- 
lation by the prisoners, who came twice a-day to draw 
water from a well. Mr. Stothard made drawings of the 
figures ; and, upon his return to England, represented 
to our government the propriety of saving such inte- 
resting memorials from further destruction, with the 
view of placing them, with the rest of our royal effigies, 
in Westminster Abbey. The English government 
failed in their application; but it has served the pur- 
pose of securing these remains from total destruction. 
—Mrs. Stuthard’s Tour. 
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at the moment thatthe unfortunate wretch 
that had offended him might be precipitated, 
at his very side, into this horrid grave. The 
castle of Chinon, like most of the same pe- 
riod, has several subterranean » to 
favour estape, in case of an 
One, in the corner of the King’s dormitory, 
ran not only to the river, but under the bed 
of it, to a chateau on the opposite side, within 
sight of the castle, and thence to another, it 
is said, at twelve miles distance. 

The interior of the quadrangle of the castle 
at Chinon is laid out in 
a well, 248 feet deep. Eight years ago, relates 
a recent tourist,* this well was the scene of a 
most calamitous accident: the mouth of it 
was, by most unpardonable negligence, left 
open, with only a temporary covering of straw 
over it; so much worse than nothing, as it 
hid the appearance of danger. Hanging over 
the aperture was an almond tree, which, lnxu- 
riant in blossoms, caught the attention of a 
young lady, the boast of La Touraine for her 
beauty, and the only child of wealthy parents, 
who, with their daughter and a few friends, 
had come, from some distance, on an excur- 
sion of pleasure, to explore the remains of the 
castle—her eyes fixed on the fi t flower 
above her head she thought not of the cavity 
beneath; she sprang forward, in youthful 
hilarity, to catch the branch—her foot touched 
the straw—in an instant she disappeared and 
was no more! Thus, without a moment’s 
warning of her fate, realizing, in days of 
peace and refinement, the barbarous death-of 
the “ oubliettes,” in the darkest ages of 
cruelty. 

© The Authoress of Siz Weeks on the Loire, 1833, 





Fine Arts. 


RETZSCH’S OUTLINES. 
Outitme is drawing without shadow or 
colour, It is the sculptor’s sketch, —the 
natural language in which he expresses his 
ideas upon paper. It addresses the eye 
through the medium of form alone. Its 
power, therefore, is the lowest of any in the 
arts of design, excepting only Silhouette, 
which has no details, and represents ob- 
jects (as it were) in their profile section. 
Outline admits of the indication of form, 
substance, distance, and motion. In repre- 
senting the bas-relief, and even the round 
figures of sculpture, its capability is almost 
perfect. All that can be effected by sculp- 
ture in addressing the understanding and 
imagination, may be accomplished by means 
of outline. The eye is not satisfied by the 
substantial relief and solidity of the sculp- 
tured marble, but it is fascinated by the 
elegance of contour, and the subtle inflexions 
of the flowing outline itself. In delineating 
the forms, composition, and expression of a 


ens, watered by of 


fine painting too, its powers are wonderful, 


considering how much of the pictorial effect 
is lost by the absence of colour and chiaro. 
seuro. A sense of the imperfect and limited 


power of outline, indeed, is one of the sources 
of the pleasure it excites. The surprise that 
so much should be accomplished by means 
apparently so simple, and the contrast be- 
tween the scantiness of the labour-with the 
abundance of the fancy displayed, great) 
enhance our admiration of the artist’s. skill. 
As in the instance.of the first sli — 
the painter, our imagination fills, up t 
imperfect outline with the colours and 

of nature, and embodies the faint indication 
with the animated realities of life. : The trees 
wave'in the breeze, the sun burns in the 
heavens, or the moon sheds her mild light ; 
the costumes assume the splendours of colour 
and material; and a picture is formed by fancy 
in the mind’s eye, which surpasses in beauty 
what the painter himself could realize on the 
canvas. All these, the artist who traces the 
delicate outline on the copper with the needle 
has a share in producing; although the means 
are not apparent, and scarcely the intention, 
except to the discriminating eye. Even these 
indications of pictures have an ensemble. 
The eye is at once struck with a certain 
effect of the relief of objects, and the grada-. 
tion of distances, or keeping, as it is techni- 
cally termed,—as well as by the beauty of 
the forms and their arrangement. 

. Retzsch is the first artist of the present 
time who has availed himself of outline to 
delineate complete pictures, but the practice. 
of it is as old as:the origin of drawing. It 
was the first, and for the time the only ‘mode 
of delineation. The earliest and greatest of 
the old painters, Giotto and Cimabue, em- 
ployed it with wonderful success. They 
modelled also; and hence their exact know- 
ledge of form, and the power of their outline. 
Albert Durer’s style, more! perhaps than that 
of any other of the great masters, approached 
the character of outline in the definition of 
form, and the elaborate making out of de- 
tails. He left behind him many works in 
outline. His pictures seem like finished 
outlines coloured and shadowed afterwards. 
The discovery of chiaroscuro in painting was 
an era in the art, from which the prominence 
of outline in painting dates its decline. There- 
after, the forms of objects were developed by 
means of light and shade; and the outline 
became as a mere skeleton or framework of 
the design, to be clothed by the more attrac- 
tive beauties of colour and effect. Retzsch 
has taken the works of his great countryman 
Albert Durer, the German Raphael, for his 
model; while he may have derived the hint 
of the efficacy of pure and simple outline, 
and adopted the practice of it, from the 
beautiful designs of Flaxman in illustration 
of Homer, Hesiod, Dante, &c. Albert Durer 
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is the source of his inspiration. Many of 
his may be traced to his master. 
From him he learnt to make a painter’s use 
of the capabilities of outline. The painter 
has far greater and more numerous difficul- 
ties to overcome than the sculptor, who de- 
signs habitually with reference to the marble, 
and his outline is more complicated and 
eharged with detail. But for Fiaxman’s 
outlines, however, we should not probably 
have. had those of Retzsch. They are utterly 
dissimilar in their subjects, the mode of treat- 
ment, and. style of artist. They have 
only one quality in common, and that is the 
use of outline. Flaxman’s style is essentially 
sculptural ; Retzsch’s pictorial. The compo- 
sitions of the English sculptor are 
severely ical, his manner. occasionally 
pedantic in its simplicity, and his outline 
rigid. He seemed as if working a problem, 
to prove by demonstration of how few lines a 

might be composed: he re- 
solved drawing into its first elements. The 
German artist has a fine feeling for ideal 
beauty in his naked figures, and a sculptural 
taste for the pure outline of classical forms ; 
but his style is ornate; his outline delicate, 
free, flowing, and various, with subtle in- 
flexions, and revelling in: the intricacies of 
detail, Flaxman’s designs belong to the 
Tuscan, Retzsch’s to the composite order, if 
the simile may be allowed. He is not the 
less original,. because Flaxman preceded him, 
but because Albert Durer supplied him with 
material and originated his style. Flaxman’s 
designs. might be reali in bas-relief ; 
Retzsch’s would uire alto-relievo, and 
then would need obs translated into the 
phrase of sculpture. — Foreign Quarterly 
Review. 





Che Public Journals. 


STRANGE COMPANIE, 

A urrtze child, a little child, 
Upon its mother’s knee, ¢ 

With dimpled cheek and laughing eye, 
A holy sight to see. 

A thoughtless boy, a thoughtless boy, 

————— 
rgi is tiny, wooden sloo) 
On through the glassy pool. 

A musing youth, a musing youth, 
With eyes fixed on a book, 

Where he but sees his mistress’ face 
In her last farewell look. 

A lant, a allant, 
Fick of club ast balls” 

His father’s pride, his mother's joy, 
Admired and loved of all, 

A traveller, a traveller, 
Returned from foreign strand, 

With store of wisdom, culled with care, 
For use in his own land. 

A happy man, a y man, 
With wife tea ont m round ; 

And ee | friends, and cheerful home, 
Where all pure joys abeund, 


A patriot, a patriot, 
ntent on public good ; 
» ina ph se ordeal tried, 
Corruption’s bait withstood. 
A man of woe, a man of woe, 
potent heart and wealth— 
m, hopes, all in the grave, 
bankrupt, too, in health. 
A misanthrope, a misanthrope, 
Disgusted with mankind ; 
Deserted by deceitful friends, 
Whom favours could not bind. 
A lunatic, a lunatic, 


A burial, a burial, 

With none of kin to w 
And lay the old man ‘neath the sod, 

To take his last long sleep. 
Strange Companie, strange Companie, 
Py my ol 

tl are but life’s c 
That in aun MAN are seen ! 
Monthly Magazine. 


SAM SLUMBER. 
A Shetch. By Sylvanus Swanquiil, Esq, © 

Sam S.iumpBer was the eldest of seven sons, 
and one of his Majesty’s most sleepy subjects. 
Of his brothers I know little, but Sam was 
my “ very particular friend.” Allthat I know 
is, that they were born in beds, and very great 
sleepers; but Sam would out-sleep them all, 
I believe it is common for children to come 
into the world with a — 3 but our hero 
was born fast asleep. A funny. thing 

at his nativity. His father, who sat in the 
next room, wouldn’t believe the event was 
over; and when the nurse assured him it was, 
asked if it was usual for children to be still. 
born. As Sam grew up, his sleeping propen- 
sities increased upon him. At ned, his 
being so often found lying about, became (if 
I may so say) a standing joke. He was at 
the bottom of his class, as you may suppose ; 
and I have heard an old form-fellow declare, 
that he was never able to get ten lines by 
heart but once in his life; and that was on 
the occasion of a public examination, when 
he spoke the celebrated “ Apostrophe to 
Sleep,” in Henry the Fourth, Sam was ne- 
ver married ; though I have heard him say 
he was once most desperately in love. The 
reason he gave (it might, or might not, he 
the true one) for not making the lady his 
own was, that the hours commonly allotted to 
courting being those in which he generally 
yielded himself up to the drowsy god, he 
couldn’t keep his eyes open; and that when 
he ought to have been whispering soft things 
into his lady’s ear, he couldn’t get up any- 
thing better than a snore. In commerce, he 
cut as. poor a figure as in courtship: indeed, 
he never attempted anything beyond a sleep- 
ing partnership, and was found too lazy even 
for that. He was said to be heir to a peerage, 
but it was a dormant ,and Sam Slum- 


ber was not the man to x himself about 
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«‘ heraldic anomalies.” His crest, whatever 
it was, was crest-fallen, and he was contented 
that it should remain so. And as for arms, 
the only arms he cared about were those of 
Morpheus. He was fond of literature—at 
least he liked to read himself to sleep. His 
favourite work was the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ; after that, Washington Irving’s Le- 
gend of Sleepy Hollow. The last time I saw 
the old fellow, he was dozing over the Bible. 
I peeped over his shoulder to see what chap- 
ter he’d got hold of—it was the tale of the 
Seven Sleepers. Sam was a decidedly pious 
man, and I have heard him lecture his little 
nephews and nieces on the impropriety of 
going to rest without saying their prayers: 
t he has confessed to me, in an under tone, 
that he was never able to keep awake through 
the Paternoster in his life. He attended 
church with the utmost regularity. There 
were two in the“town where he lived, but he 
always preferred St. Martin’s; for, at the 
other place, he said, the parson was so very 
loud that he made him start in his sleep. At 
one time, our hero took so little exercise (in- 
deed none, apparently, beyond his sabbath 
walk to church) that his friends feared for his 
health. As if by a miracle, however, he con- 
tinued to look as robust as ever, and it was at 
length discovered that he used to walk in his 
sleep. He always paid his way with the ut- 
most exactness, though a quibbler might say 
he often went upon tick. He was a 
man, in spite of all his foibles; and he might 
truly be said to be blind to his neighbour’s 
faults—at least, he always winked at them. 
Sam was fond of music, and his favourite 
opera was La Somnambule. I never heard 
him sing but once—it was “ Slumber, my 
darling.” In painting, Sam was no mean 
judge. Claude and Salvator were his prime 
vourites. What he admired chiefly in 
Claude was his repose. Salvator was delight- 
ful for his “ yawning caverns” and “ gaping 
abysses.” I once accompanied him to an 
auction to purchase a sleeping Venus. At 
the end of the sale, my friend found, to his 
gest astonishment, that half the pictures in 
catalogue had been knocked down to him. 
Sam protested he’d never bid, but the auc. 
tioneer stuck to it that he’d seen him nod. 
When os rs ee = not aes 
it was always. by night, e might slee 
on the pig The aa was once rosie 4 
when three outsides. broke their collar bones, 
and two insides had their arms put out. It 
was confoundedly unfortunate, he said, for he 
couldn’t get another wink all night. If a 
friend got into a new house, Sam’s first in- 
quiry bg mag there was a fine view: 
the windows, or a spacious garden 
attached, or whether it was built of stone or 
brick, but—“ how many beds do you make 
up?” His whole thoughts centred in a bed: 
his very metaphors were drawn from it. He 


a eae a eee 
ye 


once offended the of his parish by 
telling him that he was “ bolstered up with 
pride;” and he commonly described a prompt 
action as being done “ in the twinkling of a 
bedpost.” Nay, everything about him seemed 
to take a colouring from his slumbering pro- 
pensities. His garden was full of beds, and 
his court-yard overrun with conch grass. If 
bon oe = hima — to one it'was 

is best “ four-post ;” and i: a prize in 
the lottery, it came in the sagt of apes of 
Witney blankets. He was once persuaded to 
set up a horse, but even that turned out a 
cribber. Sam was once afflicted with eata- 
ract, and the doctor was obliged to couch his 
eyes. Brandy and water was considered good 
for his complaint, and the worthy physician 
ordered him never to go to bed without a 
night-cap. Poor fellow! he soon “ took to 
his bed,” for good and all. The doctors were 
about him, and his fate was sealed. The last 
words he spoke were highly characteristic— 
“ Give me my sleeping draught.” 

Ten years Michaelmas day is it—how 
time does fly !—since Sam Slumber was ga- 
thered to his fathers. The last time I was 
in Bedfordshire, I went to visit my old friend’s 
grave. I could hardly find it at first; but 
the sexton soon appeared, to point out the 
stone. It was overgrown with moss, and 
otherwise much mutilated. The only words 
I could make out were—“ Here sLEEPEtu !” 

Metropolitan. 


THE PROSPECTS OF ISRAEL. 


Hapvsss Israel! sad, dejected, 
Grief-worn, wandering to and fro, 
Long hast thou, forlorn, rejected, 
Drank the bitter cup of woe ; 
From the land of promise driven, 
From thine Eden land, aud home, 
With a heart all wrung and riven, 
Doom’d the wide, wide world to roam, 
As the dove with wi inion, 
Driven from her moni Au nest, 
O’er the desert’s wild dominion, 
Wandering on with beating breast ; 
Gentile vul swift 7 i 
Hovering o’er thy hapless flight, 
All thy path with misery strewing, 
As thou fleest day night, 


O’er the dark and gloomy mountains, 
O'er the desert’s burning sand, 
Parch’d with thirst, where cooling fountains 
Never lave the barren land ; 
Ever on and onward flying 
From the tyrant’s cruel grasp, 
Or in bitter bondage sighing, 
Slavery’s fetters doom'd to clasp, 
Doom’d in captive bonds to languish, 
Still to drag the galling chaiu, 
Doom'd to reap the of anguish 
Sown in tears, and toil, and pain ; 
Doom’'d to fierce and fiery trials 
For rejection of thy . 
Smitten ‘neath Heavew’s wrathful vials, 
Aud Jehovah's chastening rod. 
But, oh Israel! captive daughter! 
Loose thee from thy weary chain, 
From thy. prison-house of slaughter 
Rise to Fight aad life again : 
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Burst thy cruel bonds asunder, 
Rise from thy captivity, 

Strike thy foes with dread and wonder, 
Rise—and be thou ever free. 

For the dawn of blissful ages, 


thee— 
“Rise and shine, thy light is come |” 
God himself shall go before thee— 
He shall lead the captive home, 


Tinged with gold, and hues vermilion, 
See the cloud that "angwed by day, 
And the —s bright pavilion 
Which shall light thy nightly way ; 
For a glory and a covering, 
Lo! Jehovah’s shrine shall move, 
Guardian angels round thee hovering, 
And his banner o’er thee—Love. 
All thy foes shall flee astounded, 
Wither'd in their strength of pride; * 
Host on host shall fall confounded, 
Strewn like leaves on Autumn’s tide, 
Native scenes long lost, yet cherish’d, 
Fondly buried in the heart, 
, though all around have perished, 
Die not there, nor e’er depart. 
‘While each burdened suffering creature, 
From the penal yoke set free, 
Shall, through all the realm of nature, 
Share eternal jubilee, 
And the earth in renovation, 
Pouring forth her rich increase, 
Shall, with all the new creation, 
Triumph in the reign of peace. 
Sharon's rosy plains and valleys, 
Where the virgin lily grows ; 
Verdaut meads and leafy alleys, 
Where the peaceful flocks repose ; 
Judah's, plains and shady mountains, 
Jordan's banks and flowing tide, 
Siloa’s pure and sparkling fountains, 
Kedron’s rills that softly glide ; 
Zion’s turrets brightly beamig, 

And fair Salem’s lofty towers ; 
Vineyards with ripe fruitage teeming, 
Orange groves and olive buwers : 

‘Wheresoe’er thine eye may wander, 
Eden scenes shall still arise, 
Gardens where soft streams 
O’er thy land of paradise. 
But from scenes of joy and gladness 
Thou shalt turn to one of woe— 
To a sight of solemn sadness, 
Causing bitter tears to flow ; 
For thine eyes shall yet behold Him, 
Whom thy fathers crucified ; 
And, though glory’s beams enfold him, 
View his hands and pierced side. 
ey the earth before him, 
ou shalt weep repentant tears ; 
As thy God and Ding adore him, 
And thy faith dispel thy fears ; 
He in love shall smile upon thee, 
And his cov’uant gifts impart ; 
Pour his Holy Spirit on thee, 
Write his laws within thine heart. 
Thou shalt see his throne descending— 
New Jerusalem from above ; 
And his glorious saints attending, 
Rais’d to share his reign of love. 
Thou, and all the race of mortais, 
Shall to his high court repair, 
And beneath its beaming portals, 
Pay thy vows and homage there. 


Where Messiah, son of David, 
Aye shall reign on David's throne ; 
uo more by sin euslaved, 
Shall his righteous sceptre own. » 


In ty 
In thy life and light rejoicing, 
Every nation shall be blest. 
Hallow’d scenes of sacred story— 
Native lands and native skies 
Beaming iu millennial glory. 
Soon shall burst upon thine eyes ; 
Dewy Hermon, ever vernal, 
Parent source of many a rill— 
Lebanon’s lofty heights eternal— 
Flowery Carmel’s fruitful hill. 
Fraser’s Magazine. 





Potes of a Reaver. 


GARDENS AND COUNTRY-SEATS. 


Tuese intelligent and amusing notes are 
irom one of Mr. Loudon’s most recent Tours, 
in the Gardeners’ Magazine | :— 

Virginia Water.—We saw the whole of 
this much-talked of scene for the first time ; 
and, like most of the other en scenes of 
George the Fourth, it entirely disappointed 
us. We walked down the grassy margin of 
one side of the lake, and partly up the other, 
so as to examine everything. To those who 
have never seen lakes in a country of hills 
and rocks, Virginia Water may be yee 
to us, it was tame and spiritless. Still, as far 
as nature is concerned, it would be unreason- 
able to expect any other style of beauty in the 

iven description of country; but, when we 

ear it so highly spoken of as it has been in 
the newspapers as a garden scene, we expect 
to find that art has been called in to heighten 
what nature had indicated. For example, 
here is a winding lake, upwards of a mile in 
length, with various bays, recesses, promi- 
nences, sinuosities, and creeks, with every- 
where a tame, smooth, grassy margin; the 
grounds on each side gently rising, and co- 
vered more or less with woods, natural or arti- 
ficial. Now, what would be the additions 
which art would make to such a scene, in 
order to enhance its interest? First, the 
artist would arrange the turf and the wood on 
the margin of the water, so as to ‘produce 
variety ; and to admit of roads or walks, either 
of turf or gravel, so as to display the whole to 
the greatest advantage to a spectator walkin 
or riding round the lake. Next, he woul 
add such islands as might be necessary to 
throw the lake into agreeable shapes, and ta 
vary its outline. Then he would relieve the 
margin of the water from the tame and spi- 
ritless effect produced by green grass joining 
into blue water. Afterwards, he would intro. 
duce different. sorts of trees and shmbs, in- 
stead of the common sorts already existing, 
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unless these were entirely indigenous, and it 
were intended to keep up a character of indi- 
genous beauty: and, lastly, he would add 
architectural ornaments, such as a fishing- 
house, boat-house, covered seats, rocks, sculp- 
tures, or other objects. Instead of this, a 
tame drive has been formed round the Jake, 
so conducted as to produce as little variety as 
can well be conceived. Nothing but a com- 
monplace mixture of trees has been planted ; 
no islands have been added; and no relief, 
by the introduction of stones or gravel, for 
even old roots or trunks of trees, has been 
afforded to the smooth grassy margin of the 
water. As to architectural ornaments, a gor- 
= Chinese fishing-house has been built ; 
ving a highly-enriched roof with gilt orna- 
ments, set down amidst the common ‘woods 
of the country, and with nothing exotic around 
it. In another place, a quantity of the Elgin 
marbles, consisting chiefly of shafts of co- 
lumns, with fragments of capitals and archi- 
traves, and some Flemish and other statues, 
have been set down equally without appro- 
priate scenery; with the exception, however, 
of an arch, serving as a viaduct for the public 
road. At the dam built to raise the lake, a 
very good cascade has been produced ; and in 
one or two other places there are some stones 
in imitation of rockwork. With the 

and rockwork we have no fault to 

find; and little with the Grecian ents, 
which are put together with considerable 
taste; but all the rest we consider bad. We 
Toust not forget to mention a very handsome 
stone bridge, of five or six arches, which we 
think altogether inappropriate to lakes, and 
more especially to their broad parts. Bridges 
are best adapted to rivers, or to the narrow 
parts of lakes, where one, or at most two, 
— will suffice for joining the opposite 

The Cottage of George the Fourth is taken 
down, with the exception of one room ;. and 
this room and the adjoining grounds are in a 
state of neglect. 

The Garden of the Reading Gaol well 
deserves notice in a work, the great object of 
which is to improve land apes -. ng It 
is, as may be supposed, s 3 but t 
vernor ror fy teste nat only for gardening, but 
for natural history. He has, on his lawn or 

plot, a beautiful piece of rockwork, com- 
posed of flints and fragments of mural anti- 
uities. He has, also a variety of plants of 
the choicest kinds, such as Wistaria, double 
furze, Ribes, several species, Petunia phasni- 
cea, and numerous pelargoniums, the whole 
mixed with fruit trees. There are several 
little green-houses, pits, and frames, well 
stocked with rarities. The whole was in the 
most exquisite order and keeping. Eve 
advantage was taken of the high brick walls 
of the gaol for training vines and fruit trees. 
The governor had also a collection of fancy 





rabbits, a beautiful cockatoo, &c. The pri- 
soners were watering the plants; and.we can 
account for the neatness of the whole 

from the abundance of hands at the command 
of the master. On looking through the prison 
we felt, as we did at Aylesbury, in 1831, the 
deepest regret at seeing so many persons im- 
prisoned for mere trifles, parte se reference 
to their reformation; which imprisonment, 
as the gaoler himself remarked, could only 
have the effect of making them worse. Great 
are the reforms that are wanting in this 
department of national police; and much 
remains to be imitated from the French and 
American practices. How this- is to be 
effected in a country divided into what may 
be called castes, and where a sympathy for 
the lower classes in any that are above them 
is sure to involve obloquy, is what we cannot 
= —e - es = wisely orders 

thi r y everything is ad- 
vanci ephended slowly. After all that has 
Seull dee in America, however, in the way 
of prison discipline, it is now found that 
vention, by early education, is the only 
tual check to crime, next to that of abundant 
employment. 

nm one of the Churchyards at Reading 
we observed very handsome and economical 
tombs. A space, ten feet or twelve feet deep, 
is inclosed by a wall, so as to leave the inte- 
rior of the size of a large coffin. -This wall 
is carried up to the surface, where it is finished 
with a corniced coping; one foot high of hewn 
stone. On this coping is placed a cover of 
one block of stone, with mouldings worked 
on it, so as to give it the appearance of the 
top of a sarcophagus. This cover is put on 
with mortar, so as to be air-tight, and is re- 
moved when interments are to take place. In 
this way, a family vault of almost indefinite 
capacity occupies very small : but we 
do not recommend it; as the idea of piling 
one coffin on another is offensive, and every 
time the cover is removed there must be dan- 
ger from pestilential effluvia. There is no 
mode of burial, in our eyes, equal to that of 
single graves in an open cemetery, field, or 
wood. 


Strathfieldsaye—His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington—We entered this noble park by 
an avenue a mile in-length of elms, of a 
broader leaved kind than the common Eng- 
lish elm, and ing a tree of less altitude. 
The surface over which this avenue passes is 
undulating, which detracts somewhat from its 
first impression ; but, as it is found to increase 
in length as we advance along, the sentiment 
of grandeur is recalled, and by i 
is even heightened. We the surface 
of the grounds to be flat, but were agreeably 
surprised to find a gentle hollow running 


through them in the direction of the length 
of the park, in the bottom of which hollow is 
the river Loddon, widened, and otherwise 
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heightened.-in effect. The park is as well 
wooded as could be desired, with trees of all 
ages and sizes, but chiefly with old oaks and 
elms.. The avenue of elms terminates at a 
short: distance from the house, where the 
pleasure-ground commences on the left, and 
a plantation continues to the kitchen-garden 
and stable offices to the right. The approach 
road is still continued in a straight line be- 
tween them, till it terminates in a circular 
road round a piece of turf about one hundred 
feet in diameter, to the left of which is the 
entrance front of the house; to the right, and 
also in front of the long avenue, are straight 
toads forming app es in different direc- 
tions 


Mr. Cooper (the — gardener) in- 
fermed us that the of Wellington 
gave him some chestnuts which he had 
received from America, gathered from the 
tree which General Washington planted with 
his own hands, and from which (more fortu- 
nate than we have been, though we have 
received chestnuts three times from the same 
tree, once from Mrs. Seaton of Washington, 
and twice from Dr. Mease of Phi i 
he has raised three or four plants. We should 
be curious to know on what principle these 
chestnuts were sent to the Duke of Welling. 
ton: not that the merits of the latter general 
are at all less than those of the former, be- 
cause we believe that the actions of all men 
are the joint results of their organization and 
the circumstances in which they are placed ; 
but that we should like to know the feelings 
of the sender, and whether he was a Briton 
eran American. As tothe Duke of Welling- 
ton’s private character as a husband and a 
master, all that we have heard at Strathfield. 
saye and its neighbourhood places him, and 
also the late duchess, very high in our esti- 
mation. A spot was pointed out to us where 
it was intended to erect the new palace, the 
model for which, we were informed, is in one 
of the rooms of the present house. The pre- 
sent house is not worth improving for such 
a park, which, when the purchases made by 
the duke, who, like a wise man, does not 
spend half his income, are added to it, will 
extend sixteen miles in length, and include 
the same length of the river Loddon. Half 
this length of the river, and the country as 
far as Southampton, will be seen from the 
intended palace. After all, however, we have 
no desire to see a palace built at Strathfield- 
saye; and, if the duke acts in conformity 
with the spirit of the age in which he lives, 
he will divide his estate equally between his 
two sons, and let them build what they think 
fit. Henceforth palaces will only be built for 
public purposes; the tendency among all pri- 
vate persons is no equalization ; first in know- 
ledge, and, secondly, indeed consequently, in 
wealth and comfort. 

The charger which the duke rode at Water- 
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lod is kept in a paddock adjoining a small 
flower-garden, from which “a tase duchess 
ised frequently to feed him with bread from 
her own hands. During the battle, the duke 
was on this horse fifteen hours, without once 
dismounting, and it has never been ridden 
since that day. It is a small chestnut horse, 
slightly made, and as it was quite a colt at the 
time of the battle, it is wonderful how its 
strength was equal to the excessive fatigue it 
must have undergone. There is a proverb in 
some parts of England, that a chestnut horse 
is always a good one, and that it will always 
do more work than any horse of the same 
size, of any other colour, and this horse seems 
to furnish an illustration of its truth. 


RAILWAYS. 

[We quote the following from the Companion 

to the Almanac for the ensuing year :—] 
London and Birmingham Railway-- 

After a great deal of trouble, expense, and 

delay, an act was obtained during the late 

session of parliament for carrying this pro- 


) posed great public improvement into effect, 


and measures are already taken for executing 
it. Some part of the line is staked out, and 
everything promises a speedy completion of 
the work. 

Going out of London the road will pass 
along north of the Regent’s Park, and through, 
or near to, the towns of Pinner, Watford, 
Hemel-Hempstead, Berk-Hampstead, Leigh- 
ton-Buzzard, Fenny-Stratford, Blisworth, Rug- 
by, Coventry, and Stowbridge, to Birming- 
ham. Harrow, Rickmansworth, Tring, 
Woburn, Stony-Stratford, Newport-Pagnel, 
Towcester, Northampton, Daventry, Lutter- 
worth, Kenilworth, Coleshill, and Solihull, 
will be all, at and within five miles of the 
line of the railway, and at and within ten 
miles of it lie the towns of St. Alban’s, Dun- 
stable, Wendover, Aylesbury, Buckingham, 
Olney, Leamington, Warwick, and Nun- 
eaton. The highest elevations the road 
will have to reach are Tring, Kilsby, and 
Berkswell summits ; it will pass through ten 
tunnels, and cross the rivers Colne, Ouse, and 
Avon. The estimated cost of the work, after 
allowing for contingencies, is 2,500,000/., 
including the purchase of land, and of engines, 
wagons, and coaches. The rate of travel- 
ling on the railway for coaches will be twenty 
miles per hour, and in the journey from Lon- 
don to Birmingham there will be a saving in 
time between the present mail coach and the 
railway carriage of nearly six and a-half 
hours, the former taking twelve hours to 
perform the distance that the latter will do 
in five hours thirty-eight minutes. 

Besides the direct communication afforded 
by the pro road to places upon and 


near to its line, there will be an almost equal 
advantage to the important towns of Dudley 
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Walsall, Kidderminster, Wolverhampton, poem of ‘his majesty, who merely makes it 


Litchfield, and Tamworth, and so on to 
other towns and cities beyond, and on either 
side, to Warrington, to which last a grand 
aaa railway is projected to perfect the 
ine from London by Birmingham, to Liver- 
pool and Manchester. Messrs. G. Stephen- 
son and son are the engineers under whose 
direction and superintendence the London 
and Birmingham Railway is placed. 

London and Greenwich: Railway. — A 
joint-stock company has been formed, and 
is now incorporated by Act of Parliament, 
for constructing a railway from London to 
Greenwich, for the cheap and rapid eonvey- 
ance of passengers and goods in carriages 
and wagons, to be drawn by locomotive steam- 
engines. The line proposed for the railway 
is near that of the Deptford Lower Road; it 
will commence near the south end of London 
Bridge, and go in almost a straight line to 
Deptford, in passing through which town it 
will bend a little to the left and fall into 
Greenwich at or near Thornton Row. 
railway will be on an arched viaduct, so that 
no existing communications may be either 
intercepted or even interrupted by it. 

One of the most important immediate 
advantages proposed to be derived to the 
public from this work is the obviating the 
necessity of steam packets coming higher up 
the river than Greenwich, and so avoiding 
the dangerous navigation of the densely- 
crowded Pool. Indirectly it is proposed as 
the first of a continuous chain of railroad by 
Gravesend, Chatham, Rochester, and Canter- 
bury, to Dover, thus facilitating to a still 
greater extent our means of communication 
with our neighbours on the Continent. 

It is contemplated, too, that, from the 
cheapness and rapidity with which people 
en in business in town may go to and 
from Deptford and Greenwich by the railway, 
a gteat number of houses in those towns, 
now uninhabited, will find tenants in many 
such persons, who will in their turn have the 
advantage of obtaining superior houses at 
vey low rents. The length of the rail-road 

ill be three miles and a half, and it is com- 
puted that the carriages will go the whole 
distanee on it in twelve minutes. Mr. G. 
Landmann is the engineer of the work. 





ROYAL POETRY. 
In the Deutscher Musen Almanach for 1834, 
which has just made its appearance, we find 
a new ‘poetical uction of his Bavarian 
Majesty. Kings so seldom appear before the 
world in the capacity of authors, that their 
in this way arouse the attention of 
readers, who naturally expect something out 
of the usual course from such a quarter.— 
Genius, however—that divine spark which 
oftener illumes the co than the 


palace 
will in vain be looked for in the present 


rope. Our readers 


the vehicle of his apprehensions, lest the 
excitement produced by the last French revo- 
lution should leave manag caning in Ew 
) who our Yraee d 
will, we hope, not be displeased with the fo 
lowing attempt to make the royal muse speak 
English :-— 
EUROPE AT THE COMMENCEMENT oF 1830. 
Frees now, and happier far than 
Renovated youth the nations . r 
After many a year’s conflicting fever, 
Rain’s sweeping stream has ceased to 
But, alas ! Pandora's lid up-starting, 
Each will haver-that pledge to ail: 
ach wi ve— to allimpartin 
His own lov’d fancy; none that suit — 
Vertigo has now the nations taken, 
Forward in the A pn be impelled along ; 
O’er the rocks of passion rudely i. 
Vain the ship unseath’d can voyage long. 
. ven the strongest—Albion’s pillars—tremble ; 
What on earth that’s stable pm is left ? 
Reason overwhelmed would vain dissemble : 
Of all stay the universe is reft. 
Tongue-confusion here arises, 
As of old at building Babel’s tower ; 
Holiest ties the multitude despises, 
Driven impetuous by the tempest’s power. 
From all hearts, alas! hath God 
And each man erects himself his God ; 
On the ts of the pious-hearted 
Paleness sits; the mocker is abroad ! 
Like old Saturn on his children feeding, 
So doth Revolution with the brood 
From her teeming fruitfulness proceeding ; 
Thrones—both old and new—alike her food. 
Now with blindness are mankind o’ertaken, 
Hist’ry the same lesson still unveils ; 
Never upon them will day awaken, ; 
Even their own experience on them fails, 
Kind and gentle means are now a fable, 
Reason’s the only arbiter and — . 
Only stern resolve for help is able ; 
She alone our rescue can provide. 
Foreign Quarterly Review 


_ LOST ICELANDIC COLONY. 
A Voyage to the East Coast of Greenland, 
by Captain-Lieutenant Graah, of the Danish 
Royal Navy, has lately appeared, in 1 vol. 4to, 
with 8 coloured plates and a map of Green- 
land. In this work, Captain Graah has given 
an account of the expedition perfurmed by 
him in the years 1828-3], by command of the 
Danish government, with the view of disco- 
vering some traces of the lost Icelandic. co- 
lony, supposed by many to have been located 
on the east coast of Greenland. This 
dition was in several points of view highly 
important, tending as it did to the solution of 
a curious historical problem, and entitles. both 
the government which projected, and the in- 
dividual who performed it, to the highest 
praise. The results of Captain Graah’s 
dition may be stated in a few words. 
found no trace whatever of European coloni- 
zation anywhere — the east coast, though 
he penetrated to a higher northern lati 
than that under which the vanished colony 
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if ever located there at all, must have been 


situated. Though, however, he may thus be 
said to have failed in the principal object of 
the expedition, his narrative is not on that 
account the less interesting. In removing 
the doubts that hitherto prevailed upon: this 
subject ; in determining by personal examina- 
tion, as well as sound argument, that the 
East Bygd, as it was called, (the site of the 
vanished colony,) lay, not on the East, but on 
the /Vest coast of Greenland, having been 
named Kast only in reference to another 
Bygd (or inhabited district) further West ; 
in exploring an extensive tract of coast never 
before visited by Europeans, reaching from 
Cape Farewell, the southernmost point of 
Greenland, as far north as latitude 65}°; and 
in furnishing a map of this coast, as well.as 
@ corrected one of the West Coast, Capt. G. 
has rendered an essential service to science. 
The work comprises—Ist. An introduction, 
giving an account of the settlement of Green- 
and by the Icelanders, and a sketch of the 
History of the Colony up to the period of its 
supposed destruction by the Skrellings, or 
Esquimaux, as well as notices of the various 
attempts that have been made, from the time 
of King Frederic II. to the present, to reach 
the east coast, and rediscover the colony, or at 
least its site. 2nd. The personal narrative of 
the oo comprising an account of a 
race of natives whom he met with on the 
east coast, differing in many points from 
the West Greenlanders, with a description 
of their manners, religion, mode of life, 
&c. 3rd. Five appendices, of which the first 
is devoted to a dissertation on the subject of 
the true site of the Kast Bygd, and a critical 
examination of the various passages in the old 
Icelandic chronicles in which mention of it 
occurs—the others containing zoological, bo- 
tanical, meteorological, and other scientific 
observations. A translation of this work, 
which may be regarded as no unworthy com- 
panion to, the narratives of the various expe- 
ditions of our own distinguished navigators 
to the Polar seas, and particularly to of 
Scoresby, has been made by an English gen- 
tleman, formerly a member of one of our uni- 
versities, at present resident in Copenhagen, 
and, we understand, will shortly make its ap- 
pearance in London.—For. Quar. Review. 


Che Gatherer. 


White ants of the Brazils—The follow- 
ing account of a singular annoyance, octa- 
sioned by the white ant, at Para, is given by 
a recent traveller :—“ A feeling of unpleasant 
chill, which extended right across our bodies, 
awoke us one night. We felt about us in 





the dark, and discovered a cold, greasy- 
feeling mass, swarming onwards across the 
bed. It was formed by a myriad train of 
termites; and the linear space which they 


occupied; rupning upon and against’ each 
other at all points, was eighteen ‘aches wide. 
They followed their beat in a straight line, 
without suffering themselves to be disturbed 
by the fate of those which preceded them, 
and had been killed by the application of hot 
water. There was no end to the march of 
these insects until break of day, by which 
time the slain had accumulated to a large 
basket-full. Fortunately, they found nothing 
in the apartment which could attract their 
voracity; some oil-paintings only had been 
stripped of their colours and canvas.” 
W. G. C. 

- Aquatic Postman.—The mode in which 
letters are carried in some countries is curious. 
The postman who is the medium of commu- 
nication between the coasts of the Pacific 
Ocean and the provinces which are situated 
on the east of the Andes, swims for two days 
down the river Chamaya, and through a part 
of the Amazon, carrying his bag of letters 
‘wrapped about his head, like a turban. There 
is scarcely an instance of the letters ever hav- 
ing been lost, or even wetted. 

The first Boxing Match Record.— 
According to Pennant, Sir John Perrot fought 
the first boxing match upon record, in one of 
the stews at Southwark, where he beat two 
of the king’s yeomen of the guard; an action 
which brought him into public notice at that 
time. This Sir John Perrot was the sup- 
ese son of Henry VIII., by Mary, wife to 

omas Perrot, Esq. of Haroldstone, in the 
county of Pembroke. In his great stature 
and high spirit, he bore a strong resemblance 
to that monarch. He was in high favour in 
the following reign. In that of Queen Mary 
he fell into disgrace, on account of his at- 
tachment to the reformed religion. When 
Queen Elizabeth succeeded, he experienced 
the smiles of his sovereign and sister. At 
le he was constituted lord deputy of 
Ireland, where he grew very unpopular 
reason of his haughty conduct, was recalled, 
unjustly accused, and condemned of treason. 
His sentence was respited; but he died of a 
broken heart, unable, from his lofty spirit, 
to brook the ill-treatment he met with, from 
one he thought so zear an ally. He died in 
‘the Tower of London, in September, 1592. 





CAPTAIN ROSS. 

Vor. XXII. of the Mrrnox, with a Steel-plate Portrait 
of Captain Ross, R.N., an outline of his Public 
Services, upwards of 100 Eugravings, and 450 closely 
printed pages, price 5s. 6d., is now eg 1 
_ Part ASR pomp high 146, price 10d., (com- 
pleting Vol. XXII.) are also ready. 

The Suprprementany Numer, containing ‘the 
Portrait of Captain Ross, Memoir, Title-page, Index, 
&c. price 9d., will be published on January 4, 1834. 


- -Printed and published by J. LIMBIRD, 143; Strand, 
‘near Somerset House,) London; sold by G. G. 

INIS, 55, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris; 
CHARLES JUGEL, Francfort ; and by alt News 





men and Booksellers. 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


Abergaveney, poor, 108—]22 
Adam’s Neils plant, 24 
Addison, death of, 127 
Adela, lines to, 243 
Adjutant bird described, 295 
Africans, conversations with, 186 
Ailsa Craig described, 305 

y ronnie cat and, 175 
Alderman foot vot soldier, 64 
Ale and Ale customs, 367 
Alfieri, death of, 127 


Ammeniacal liquor in horticulture, 80 
Amphitrite, loss of the, 237-—314—363 
Amsterdam, described, 16) 
pan — ere 259 
, pride of, 176—1 
Ancient Wealth, 291 
Announcing the play, antiquity of, 366 
Anecdotes, by Miss Isabel _— 333 
Ants at Buenos Ayres, 268 
Annuals for 1834: 
Amulet, 386 
Comic Offering, 327 
Forget-me-not, 324 
Friendship’s Offering, 332 
Juvenile Forget-menot, 399 
uvenile Forget-me-not, 
Landsca) 336 


Antiquarian Society, 291 
Apologues, from the German, 341 
Ap’ pithy, 176 
Amb devotion, 288 
Arasmenes, by Mr. ey 389 
Aristippus, —- of, 208 
Arresting a — * 192 
Ash tree, aged, 250 
Australia, coals in, 180 
opium in, 179 
Australian thieves, 160 
Autumn of 1831, 294 
farewell of, 292 
Beck, Captain, and Cay 
marl, Ross, 256 
Bacon, lord, anecdote of, 384 


Balloon Ascent at Hungerford Market, 3— 


Bank note, inimitable, 4 
Vou. xxu. 2G 


Bampfylde Moore Carew, birthplace of, 145 
Banking, anti iy of, 18 
Barber, poeti 


Barthelemon, anecdote of, 436 
Bath Abbey Church, site of, 20] 
Bathurst, the first lord, 80 


Beethoven, abstraction of, 435 
Bede, death of, 127 
Bedstead, ancient, 280 
Bees, insinet of, of, 249 
hinese, 205 


uests for, 434 

Deahort gt _ by, 224 

nests, curious, 434 

n, public walk at, 433 
Betel Pepper described, 377" 
Bewcastle, pillar at, 136 
Bickleigh Manor-house, 145 
Birmingham Railway, 446 
Black and White, English and French, 256 


Bolingbroke, death of, 128 
Boxing Match, first on record, 448 
Brandenburg Gate, Berlin, described, 433 
Books, new, noticed and quoted : 

British Museum, 137 

Brockedon’s Excursions in the Alps, 


158—430 
os ati Sermon on Rammohua 


of History, 93 
Cunnin "8 Edition of Drummond’s 
Poems, 11. 


Social Condition of the Population in 
the West Indies, 186—268 
[No. 641.] 
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Books, new, noticed and quoted : 

Traits and Traditions of Portugal, 
364—372 

Vegetable Substances—Materials of 
Manufactures, 309 

Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace Mann, 
74—155 

Woman, a poem, 10—125 


Books and Wine, 288 
Bracklin Bridge described, 360 
Bread, patriarchal, 277 
Brevities, 230—243 

Brick Tea, 139 


~—iirieks,-history of-200—— 
Bright Eyes of Beauty, 215 


Bnghton, chain pier at, 273 
Pavilion at, 242 
British Artists, winter exhibition, 318 
Institution, studies at, 317 
Museum, curiosities of, 137 
: regulations of, 106 
Brougham, lord, hymn by, 356 
lord, and lord Byron’s works, 48 
Bubb Doddington, eccentricities of, 352 
Buffalo-hunting, 153 
Bungay Castle, lines on, 185 
Buonapartiana, 102—133 
Buonaparte, Madame Letitia, 134 
Burns, infirmities of, 192 
Butterfly’s wings, scales of, 83 
Byng, admiral, recollections of, 231 
Byron, lord, lady Blessington’s conversations 
with, 13 
Caen, tomb of William the Conqueror at, 193 
Caerlaveroc Castle described, 257—304 
Calculations, curious, 82 
Calderon, the Spanish dramatist, 309 
Cambridge and Erasmus, 26 
Cantatrice, refractory, 224 
Canterbury, Dane John at, 116 
Canterbury Pilgrims, and the Tabard Inn, 178 
Canton, British Factories at, 369 
Caps and Hats, history of, 55 
Carbonic Acid, properties of, 77 
Cardinal’s Hats, 56 
Cards, playing, 420 - 
: tricks with; 421 
Carew, B. M. C. birthplace of, 145 
Carpenter,” Dr. his sermon on Rammohun 
Roy, 402 
Carrying children, curious modes of, 121 
Carving, ancient, 273 
cone taught, 277 
air-pump, 175 
Cedar-tree, 


Chaldza, magic in, 85 


Chatham, lord, reollections of, 231 
Chaucer, death of, 127 

Cherries, history of, 50 

Chesterfield, lord, in parliament, 272 
Chief-justices, English, 128 


Chinese jest, 96 
Chinon, castle of, 439 
Cholera and fruit, 128 
Christmas, ancient, 420 
in Italy, 420 
Eve, lines on, 4)8 
Chronology of History, 93 * 
Chronometers, improved, 78 
Cicero, bon mot of, 176 
City club-house described, 417 
toasting, 415 
Civil War in 1642, 42 
Clarendon, death of, 127 
Clement’s and Clifford’s Inns, origin of, 414 
Clerk, Mr. John, 198 
and Lord Eldon, 119 
Cliques, various, 125 
Clove tree described, 155 
Club bet, strange, 176 
Coals, exportation of, 11} 
Coiner, female, 75 
Coins, curious, 263 
Conjurors, Indian, 287 
Constantinople and the Turks, 5 
Conversations with native Africans, 186 
Convict, lines on, 215 
Cook, captain, education of, 112 
Coral and bells, origin of, 421 
Correggio, chef d’ceuvres of, 354 
Cottingham, Mr., his repair of St. Alban’s 
Abbey, 131 
Cotton, the poet, 304 
spinning improvements, 83 
Countess of Desmond, 383 
Country Gentleman, the, 125 
town, inhabitants of, 284 
Cour des Miracles, at Paris, 245 
Courage, English, 125 
Courtier, his art, 15 
Covin tree at Hawthornden, 114 : 
Cranmer at Herne, 359 
Crane, gigantic, described, 296 
Creation, the new, 4 
Cricklade Cross, 217 
Crimea, vine in the, 179 ~ 
Criminals in Holland, 83 
Criticism, effect of on authors, 163 
Crooked people made straight, 112 
Cropetly, bequest to, 434 
Cross at Cricklade, 217 
Norwich, 168 
Steeple Ashton, 345 
Crotch, Dr., precocity of, 435 
Crusader’s Farewell, 21) 
Crystal Bed, 16 : 
Curfew Bell custom, 21 1—405 
Curran, anecdote of, 416 
his duelling, 352 
his lucky brief, 388 
Customer, matrimonial, 128 
Dainty, ancient, 352 
Danae of Simonides, 117 
Dane John at Canterbury, 116 
Darts of Love and Death, 15 
Daylight, hymn to, 45 
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Dead, ion of the, 272 
Dean Swift’s hair, 419 
Death, the, 219—250 
Debt, imprisonment for, 48 
December pastoral, 409 
Demetrius, a poem, 185 
Derivations, 64 
Dictionary, the, 271 
Dinner in Jamaica, 140 
Dishonesty of Negroes, 268 
Dispatches, secret, 144 
Ditty, seasonable, 409—151—255—297 
Divination, ancient, 
Dog oe by a cat, 250 . 
of Condeixa, a legend, 37 
js soc Races, a 
Down Place and Kit-cat pictures, 184 
Drama, decline of the, 107 
and Poetry, 192 
hint for, 
Dream, eccentric, 19 
Dresden Picture Gallery, 353 
Drum, the, 254 
Drummond, the poet, birthplace of, 113 
enness, cure of, 416 
Dukes, ancient power of, 432 
Dunoyer, Madame, abandonment of, 30 
Earth seen from the moon, 158 
shape of, illustrated, 158 
East, expedition to, 80 
Echo and Silence, duet of, 349 
on the Thames, 311 
Editor, life of one, 32 
Education, work of, 125 
female, 172 
in Prussia, 381 
Edward VI. in council, 312 . 
character of, 313 
Eel, economy of the, 77 
electri i 


Elder wine, to make, 167 
Eleanor, queen of Henry II., 440 
Electricity in the Alps, 192 
Elephants attacking a granary, 323 
Election, odd, 343 
Elephant, the Asiatic, 144 
in Marbles, the, 137 

Ray, a tale, 386 
Encore, vehement, 384 
Enemies, defencelesa, 80 
Enfield Palace, cedar at, 167 
England, kings of, their regnal years, 94 

i : 


Epsom Races described, 59 
Erasmus at Chelsea, 185 

in England, 25 
Error, obstinacy of, 125 


— Henry, and Lord Swinton, 185— 


lord, his debut, 119 
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Escape from torture, 51 
Ettrick Shepherd, portrait of, 405 
Eve, lines on the statue of, 411 
Europe, five monarchs of, their reigns, 94 
Europe at the commencement of 1830, 447 
Exchange, lucky, 128 
Eye, preservation of, 144—159 
Factory Child, a ballad, 186 
Facts, curious, 82—277—290 
Fairies, address to, 99 
Fairy, lines to, 314 
alaise, castle of, Normandy, 193 
Famine in the , 6 
in a slave ship, 188 
Fanaticism reproved, 32 
Fancy fair, from Hood, 363 
Farewell of Autumn, 292 
Female convict ship, 363 
Ferdinand, the late King of Spain, 346 
Ferney, Voltaire at, 183 
Ferrers, lord, execution of, 155 
a the, an Oxford-street reminiscence, 
10 


Fishmongers’ Company, bequest to, 435 
“ Fire ont welen to pa origin of, 320 + 
Fire-balls, described, 279 
Fires, to extinguish, 176 
Fires in London, 82 
First mariners, the, 399 
Fish, ancient prices of, 412 
hooks in Hawaii, 32 


Font of Uhlanga, lines on, 336 
Fontainebleau, palace of, described, 289 
Fontevraud, abbey of, described, 423 
Foreigners, dislike of, 105 

Forbisher’s voyage to the North Pole, 301 
Forethought, 


Freyburg cathedral described, 98 
Friends, false, 191 

Friends and foes, 15 

Frigidity of manners, 125 

Fuel, live"sheep as,°415 
bee —- — 153 
Funerals, Portuguese, 

Furnival’s Inn, origin of, 414 
Gabrielli, anecdote of, 224 
Galley quay and sp 352 


e in Greece, 


Gas-lighting in new if 
microscope, new, 1}1* . 
Generosity, English, } . 


Genius, men of, their last moments, 127 


rewards of, 
George II. and Duchess of Hamilton, 368 
and Recorder of London, 119 
is III. and eng the Turf, 46 
rgia, Kings of, | 
Gipsy party, from Hood, 391 
Gipsies, notes on, 339 
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Glencoe, massacre of, 375 
Glove, the, from Schiller, 368 
Gloves, lines on, 64 
Gluck and Piccini, anecdotes of, 223 
Gold, curious way to get, 415 
Gooseberry Picker 48 
Goswell Street in 1550 and 1800, 248 
Graham Island, remains of, 283 
Grassini and Napoleon, 432 
Gray’s Inn, origin of, 413 
Great St. Bernard, album of 431 
of the, 302—430 
Great Man in Retirement, 284 
Greatness, evils of, 175 
Greece, temples of, 139 
Greek Anthology, 117 
—— songs and pastimes of, 368 
reek’s, young, return, 172 
Greenwich Railway, 447 
7 
y's, Lady Jane, prayer-book, 277 
Grocers’ Company, bequest to, 434 
Grotto del Cane, 266 
Pausilippo, 265 
of St. Michael, Gibraltar, described, 209 
Grottoes, naturo-artificial, 265 
Guilds, origin of, 208 
Gustavus Adolphus, death of, 271 
— Mr., his repairs'of St. Saviour’s Church, 


Gymnosophists, Indian, 100 

Gymnotus, the, 23 

Hafiz, odes of, 230 

Hale, Judge, anecdote of, 119 
death of, 1 


tJ 

Handel, anecdote of, 9234-—-308—435 
Hats, ancient, 48—55—71 
Hawthornden described, 113—262 * 
Haydn, anecdote of, 308 
Head, the, a tale, by L. E. L., 393 
Heat, patent process for generating, 243 
amd NS ot Chinon, 439 

enry - and nice puddings, 415 
Herder, death of, 127 gure 
Herne Bay described, 357 
Herring Tower, Amsterdam, 161 
Hester Malpas, story of, 425 
Highland plaid, origin of, 405 
Hiltons of Dutham, 83 

ballad, 101 

Hint, an English one, 208 
Hippopotamus, natural history of, 104 
Hissing at theatres, 366 
Hofer and the 1, 79 
Holt, Lord Chief Justice, 198 
ae well, ancient, 277 


ic System, 82 
Honesty, political, 125 
“ Hope told a flattering tale,” 432 
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Hot weather, 192 
Humanity, English, 254 
Humboldt’s description of electrical eels, 23 
Humility, from Feltham, 103 
Hungerford family, 2 
- —_ * went 2 one 
ymn, b rd Brougham, 
rs Day light, 45 
I and U, petition of, 64 
Icelandic Colony, lust, 447 
Idol, Indian, 188 
Ignorance bliss, 192 
Inchbald, Mrs., 80—126 
India, letters from, 342 
Indian lament, 270 
rubber manufactnres, 13 
a traits, petty adie 
nfantry, superiority of, to cavalry, 
Inns of Court, antiquity of, 413 
Insanity defined, 191 
Instinct of monkeys, 290 
am wg benefit of, 343 
pswich, antiquities of, 233 
Treland, new Sovain in, 105 
Irish mi , specimens of, 139 
“ Ts that faith ?” “ Faith it is!” 330 
Jackdaw, habits of, 198 
Jackson, the actor, epitaph on, 272 
Jacob Faithful, 169-—235—254—298 
Jekyll he dinner in, ll as 
ekyll, Mr. and Welsh Judge, 
Joan of Arc at Chinon, 440 
John, King, monument of, 82 
Jones, Sir W. and Voltaire, 184 
Jovial companions, two, 67 
Juggler, Indian, 154 
July, characteristics of, 58 
Junot, anecdotes of, 288 
Keats, death of. 128 
Keen on young Ryan, 139 
Kemble, “a a lament by, 188 
King without a right oe 384 
1 
o] 


Y 
Kit-cat club pictures, 184—224 
Kitchen, monastic, 365 
Kneller, death of, 128 | 
Kosciusko, anecdote of, 133 


Lady Chapel, Southwark, 33 

Lambton family, the, 36 

Lambtons and Hiltons of Durham, 83 
Lament, by Miss Fanny Kemble, 188 
Lander’s ition to the Niger, 87—~174 


Last moments of men of genius, 127 
Lauterbrunnen, winter at, 437 
Law anecdotes, 118—185 


Horse-racing, foreign, 60 , Turkish, 198 

Horticelarl ezhibstion at Geneva, lines on, 5 a cunning one, 277 
i Portu 

Hospital, the new Westminster, 81 

Hot springs, phenomena of, 303 
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Leibnitz, death of, 127 
Leicester burnt, 240 
Letter, genuine, 416 
Life, = y 211 
love of, 277 
tshirt 
v 
- effects of, ye 
and electricity, 278° 
a s Ina, —_ of, 413 - 
on-hunting in South Africa, 1 
— cea of, 436 “ 
iverpool, cemeter at, 40} 
Lobster, natural history of, 412 
n, discovery at, 234 
Locusts, devastations of, 135 
Logic, sharp, 112 
London, ancient and modern, 9—248 
y city, arms of, ancient and modern, 


London localities, 238 
London, manufactures in, 356 
London, Roman, 416 
London in the seventeenth century, 264 
Lon Vacation, 22 
Lord Mayo rs state coach, the, 415 
Lost Her, from Hood ood, 390 
Louis XI. at Chinon, 440 
Love, aphorisms +: 32 
Love and Beauty, 22 
Love, by Flecknoe, 15 
Love, A _ - 

an ealousy, 
& Love never sleeps,” 276 
pom wong Ty * + 

leg, 1 

ney city of, "386 

Setoppstes Ceo oo peta nae 


Margaret Lambrun, 52 
Mana Louise and Napoleon, 102 


Marianne S., epitaph on, 192 
Marmontel, anecdotes of, 67 
Matlock described, 187 
Medical books, reading, 79 
Mellish, colonel, 58 ie 
Melody and Harmony, 1 
Melrose, stone coffins at, 264 
Men without noses, 272 
Metastasio, death of, 127 
Mexico, shops in, 435 
Michael An - “ Last Jadgment” de- 
scribed, 2] 


PO rags » 1 
Military phi , 343 
Milton’s sonnet on the Vaudois, 233; 


INDEX. 





Miracle, Romish, 160 

Miser, on a rich one, 15 

Miss-nomers, the, 330 

Moderation, Feltham on, 143 .’ 

Momiers, sect of, 437 

Money, curious, 432 

Money lending, 176 

Monument of the Princess Charlotte, 17 

More, Hannah, memoir of, 180 
Hannah, visit from, 408 

Morning, picture of, 10 

Mother, portrait of, 125 

Mozart, anecdote of, 308 

Munk’s disastrous v 61 

Muscle, the beard of, 

Music, origin of, 370 
Abyssinian, 371 


Muslin, origin of, 144 
« My a bids me bind my hair,” a bal- 
i 
? 
My native Spot, lines on, 399 
Nankin, colour of, 
Napoleon, death of, 127 
National Education, 380 
Navy, ancient, 291 
New Inn, ori — of, 414 
—— ibed, 47 
wiger, ition to, 87-—174 
No we ows what, or Somebody knows 
t, 256 


Nora Boyle, a tale, 189—205 


Norfolk comparison, 239 
North-west regions, "ean! hy pa to, 299 


Norwich Croce des. ae 


Opie, Mrs., her dace , 419 

Opium, Australian, 1 

Opium, consumption of in China, 139 
t-door concerts, 253 


Oysters, 
Palankeen, 
ise, oe 112 
— 32 
Pasta and Lelande, rivalry of, 431 
Patents, law of, > ei 1g 


Patronage, vatieties Pu of, 27 
Pavement, tesselated, 263 i 
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Pause, unlucky, 32 

Persian Magi, 99 
peculiarities, 88 
tombs, 25 

Petit maitre, Elizabethan, 23 

Petrarch, death of, 127 

Pharoahs, the, 277 


Poet, a delicate one, 256 
Poets, qualifications of, 368 
Polish Children, the, 414 
Pompeii, antiquities of, 234 
discoveries at, 52 
Poor Abergaveney, 108—122 


Popularity, secret of, 125 
Porcelain, invention of, 215 


Portrait, eccentric, 331 
Portuguese man of war described, 343 
Postman, aquatic, 448 
Potatoes, preservation of, 249 
Poultry and Bees, 250 
Power, new, 180 
Prayer, sublime, 160 
Prejudices, national, 105 
Princess Charlotte, tomb of, 17 
Promise in futuro, 144 
of Israel, 443 

Prussian schools, economy of, 380 
Psalmody, improvement of, 292 
Public walks, 221— 433 
Publishers, tricks of, 419 
Pulpit eloquence, 188 

facing the east, 83 
king of Epirus, 384 
ails, ree Persia, 89 
Juaker’s hats, 
uarrel defined, 105 
uid pro gues 48 
Railway, London and Birmingham, 443 

Greenwich, 447 

Rammohun Roy, memoir of, 225—409 
Ranelagh and ick, 74 
Ranz des Vaches, 286 
Raven, the, 80 
Reading churchyard and gaol, 445 
Rebel s, execution of, 75 
Recorder of London, salary of, 16 
Regnal years of the kings of England, 94 
Religion and Navigation, 125 
Respectable man, the, 254 
Retort, triumphant, 128 
Retsch’s Outlines, 441 
Richard Coeur de Lion, burial-place of, 440 
Riches, real, 277 
Rio de Janeiro described, 337: 
Ripples at sea, 134 
Roads of England and Wales, 82 
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Robinson, Mrs., tomb of, 41 
Roman brick described, 201 
Roman circus, sports of, 222 
Roman money, 291 
Romans, ak of the, 367 
Roscommon, death of, 127 
Ross, Captain, return of, 256 

his outline of his recent expe- 

dition, 281 
Rotterdam cathedral, organ of, 132 
3 described, 49 
ot U, ny 127 
try, 
hon, Feland of, 320 
Rutter’s heat process, 243 
Sadi, the Persian poet, 86 
Sam Slumber, a sketch, 442 
St. Alban’s Abbey church, restoration of, 130 
town of, 130 
St. hom cemetery, Liverpool, described, 
1 


St. Michael’s Grotto, Gibraltar, described, 209 
St. Saviour’s church, Southwark, 33 
Sandwich Islands, King-of the, 277 
Island Superstitions, 291 
Satire, delicate, 288 
Satisfaction, Irish, 288 
Saw-mill destroyed, 256 
in New South Wales, 82 

Schools, public, 432 
Scotch mistake, 352 
Scott, illustration of, 257—360 
Scottish Haymakers, a sketch, 324 
Sea Monster, 249 
Selfishness and Independence, 125 
Selftreflection, 125 
Seneca, opulence of, 83 
September ditty, 151 
Sergeant’s Inn, origin of, 413—414 
Sevres Porcelain Manufactory, 215 
Shakspeare, illustration of, 65 
Ship, ancient, at Mount’s Bay, 263 
Shoes, matted, a . 
Shooting Star, ranger, 62 
Shoes a fairs, 192 ae 
Silence, by Flecknoe, 15 
Silkworms, mortality of, 82 
Single-pen Warner, 239 
Sir Eustace, a ballad, 89 
Pet sty on 148 i 

ing on house-tops in Persia, 88 

ae: in office, 288 r 

Smith, the late popular Mr., 202 
Snake-charming in the East, 384 
Snake, the guardian, 293 
Snow-shoe, 121 
Soldiers, Burmese and British, 343 
Solan se, natural history of, 307 
Song, 11—210 
Song of the Wandering Italian, 259 
Sonnet to Avernus, 17: 
South America, recent travels in, 318 
Southwark Bear-garden, 21 
Southwark St. Saviour’s Church and Lady 

Chapel, 33 
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Spain, the late King of, 346 
Spectacles, errors respecting, 144 
Spiders, silk of, 82 
Spindles and cog-wheels, 118 
Spirit, manifestations of, 176 
Sprat, natural history of, 412 
Squabble, hungry, 96 
Staple Inn, origin of, 414 
Steam-boat, gigantic, 48 
Service, by Hood, 349 
Steeple-Ashton Cross, 345 
Stephano, the Albanian, a sketch, 332 
Sterne, grave of, 240 
Stockings, history of, 356 
Stones, remarkable, 64—35] 
Stone, swimming, 384 
Storm, tremendous, in America, 379 
Story, a sees one, 75—192 
Strange Companie, a ditty, 442 
Strathfieldsaye, notes on, 444 
Street architecture, 210 
Subterrnean fire, 250° 
Suicides, English, 125 
Summer Bonnet, the last, 297 
Superstition, singular, in Sussex, 42} 
Superstitious terror, result of, 39 
Swan, longevity of, 249 
Synonyme, 239—416 
abard Inn, Southwark, 178 
Taglioni, lines on, 10 
Tagus, the, by moonlight, 365 
Tales of the Tomb, 51 
Tasso, death of, 127 
Taxation of Europe, 276 
Tea, brick, 139 
Tea, varieties of, 250 
Templars, seal of, 40 
Temple, origin of the, 413 
Termites in Brazil, 448 
Thames blown out, 160 
Thavies Inn, origin of, 414 
Theatres in Europe, 83 
Thieves, Australian, 160 
Thomson and Akenside, 74 
Thought, happy, 112 
what is it? 320 
Three, the mystic, 277 
Thugs, the, described, 26 
Thunderstorm, phenomena of the, 277—296 
—345 


Thurlow, lord, origin of, 119 
Tibbie Inglis, a ballad, 326 
Toes, use of the, 208 
Tom Cringle’s Log, 92—140—151 
Tombs in Persia, 25 
Tombstone, antique, 112 

Sterne’s, 240, 
Tongues, smoked, 330 
Tradesmen’s tokens, 263 
Trafalgar victory, sermon on, 435 
Tragedies, by Voltaire, 307 
Travellers, English, on the Continent, 7$ 
Trees, pith of, 76 
Tripe, v. Strype, 415 
Troubadour’s call to war, 79 


Trout, large, 267 
Truth, sublimity of, 125 
Turf, anecdotes of, 46—58 
Turkey, outline of, 287 
Turkish confidence, 256 
Turkish lawyers, 198 
Turks, superstition of, 5 
Tzengaris, or Gipsies, notes on, 340 
Vaccination in Arabia, 112 
Val de Bagne, inundation of, 158 
Vanity, English, 124 
Vegetable wonders, 250 
Venice, evenings in, 112 
Venison and beef, 192 
Verisimilitude, by Flecknoe, 15 
Versailles, chateau of, 254 
Very like each other, 48 
Victoria wheat, 145 
Villers, Marshal, 96 
Vine in the Crimea, 179 
Virtue, 22 
Virginia Water, notes on, 444 
Voltaire and Biossi, 128 
Voltaire and the duke of Orleans, 128 
Voltairiana, 183—307 
Voluminous Writer, 48 
Umbrellas, introduction of, 240 
Unkindness, 191 
Unter den Linden, walk at Berlin, 433 
Um Burial, relics of, 263 
Waldenses, Milton’s sonnet on, 232 
Waller, death of, 127 
Walpole and Alderman Barber, 16 
Walpole and Dr. Monsey, 16 
Walpoliana, 16 
Washington and General Stone, 96 
Water in the Desert, 287 
Waterloo, Wellington’s charger at, 446 
Wax and wafers, 208 
Way to be happy, 360 
Weathercock ‘and Weatherglass, conversa- 
tion between, 327 
Wellington, duke of, and Washington, 446, : 
Wesley, John, character of, 240 | 
West Indies, fruits of, 214 | 
"house servants in, 212 | 
St. Vincent, 213 | 
Westminster Hospital, new, 81 | 
Whale, economy of, 77 | 
Wheatstalk, construction of, 146 
Whip-snake, the, 151 | 
White Fish, the, 121 
Whitehall Chapel, 128 
White Horse, vale of, 16 
White ants of Brazil, 448 
Wig-wams, village of, 120 
Willes, lord chief justice, 118 
William the Conqueror, birthplace of, 193 
tomb of, 193 
Winds, phenomena of, 78 
Windsor, old, church of, 41 
Winter, the late, 267 
Wire-drawing, ancient, 64 
Wives and husbands without jealousy, 277 
Wolsey, anecdote of, 408 
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Wolsey’s lament, 22 

Wolsey, statue of, 407 

‘Wolves, mad, 249 

Worldly advice, tange, 272 
Vice, 8 

W : convict ship, 237 

Wycherly, econ of, 128 


INDEX. 


Year, commencement of the, 94 
Year, the Jews’ new, 
York, the late — of, 59 


INDEX TO THE ENGRAVINGS. 
PORTRAIT OF CAPTAIN ROSS.—Frontispiece. 


Alligator and Dead Elephant, 321 
Amsterdam, 161 4 

Bamfylde Moore Carew’s —— 145 
a 3 aan (Two Cuts,) 65 


meu Pillar, 136 
Bracklin Bridge, 360 
Brandenburg “ogg 
Brighton Chain Pier, 27 
Pavilion, Gree Cuts,) 241 
Caerlaveroc Castle, 257 
Canterbury Pilgrims and Tabard Inn, 178 
Canton Factories, 369 
Carving, ancient, 280 
Cedar at Enfield, 168 
Chinon Castle, 440. 
City Club House, 417 
Com "Offxing, og, (Three C ) 328329 
jic (Three Cuts, 
Cricklade Cross, 217 
"own Place, Windsor, 184 
Dresden Picture oo Cuts,) 353 
Edward VI. in Counci 
aon ee 
ontainebleau, of; 
Fontevraud Ab! 


burg Cathe, "aie Cuts,) 97 


Gian pmo 38 


Hats, ancient, (Two Cuts,) 37 


Hippopotamus, 
Hood’s Comic Annual,(Two Cuts,) 392—393 
Hungerford New Market, (Two Cuts,) 1 
Indian Traits, (Five Cuts,) 120—121 

was Cuts,) 152—153—154 
Ipswich Cross, 233 
Lightning, effects of, (Two Cuts,) 296—297 


on, old, 
and modern, 248 
Lyons, 385 
onument to the Princess Charlotte, 17 
Muscle, the, 425 
Norwich Cross, 169 
Persian Pecuiiarities, (Three we Cate.) 88—89 
Portuguese Man-of- War, 344 
Rammohun Roy, portrait of, 225 
Rio de Janeiro, 337 
Roman a 201 


Rotterdam. 
St. Alban’s ‘Abbey Church, 129 
St. — 's Cemetery, Liverpool, (Two Cuts,) 


St. Michael’s Grotto, Gibraltar, 209 

8t. Saviouz’s Church, Southwark, 33 

Steeple Ashton Cross, 345 

Sevres Porcelain Manufactory, 216 

Solan Goose, 305 

Statue of a 

Templars’ 

Tombs, Persian, “Cour Cuts,) 25 

Unter den Linden Walk, 

Westminster New Hospital, 81 

William the Conqueror’s, hea 19 
3 


Windsor (old) Chant 4 
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